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THIS IS MOTHER GOOSE 


OTHER GOOSE lived a long, long time 

ago when there were still fairies in the world, 

and when the birds and animals could talk so that 

we could understand what they said. She was a 

thin little person with very bright eyes and a very 

long nose, and a mouth that turned up at the cor- 

ners. She always looked pleasant. Sometimes 

she had a little twinkly smile as if she were going 
to say, 

“You may have maple syrup on your bread 


to-day.” ae 
17 
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Sometimes she had a big wide smile as if she 
were going to say, 

“You may ee a piece of candy—a big piece 
—after dinner.” 

She wore a ol dress so a long red cloak. On 
her head was a cap with a white linen frill around 
it and two streamers that she tied under her chin 
in a pretty bow. She wore the cap indoors and 
outdoors, when she was walking in her garden or 
feeding the chickens and the ducks, or perhaps 
going for a tiny little walk down the road to see 
if anyone was coming to call on her. But when 
she was going for a long walk, she put on top of 
the white cap, a tall pointed red hat. It was al- 
most half as tall as she was, and it made her look 
very dignified. 

She lived in a little brown house on the edge 
of the woods. It had four rooms,—a kitchen, a 
living room, and two bedrooms. ‘here was an 
attic, too. There were five windows and a front 
door and a back door. On one side of the front 
door stood a rain-barrel that made a deep, hollow 
sound if you shouted down it. On the other side 
stood a big owl, who was a guard or sentinel for 
Mother Goose. He was quite as good as a 
watch dog would have been. Whenever anyone 
came near the house, he would say, 
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“To-whoo! To-whoo!” 

Then Mother Goose would come running to 
the window and peek, out to see who it was. But 
it was generally a wood-cutter who didn’t stop. 
He just nodded his head and went on. Or per- 
haps it was a dog running by, or a fox, or a flock 
of birds. Nobody ever seemed to stop. Poor 
Mother Goose was very lonely. 

Sometimes she used to go to the spare bedroom 
and look at the little bed in it and say, 

“There really ought to be a little boy or girl in 
that bed. What is the use of being called ‘Mother 
Goose’ if I have nobody to be a mother to?” 

And then the ow] would say, 

“To-whoo; us two.” 

The owl was perfectly satisfied. One person 
was all he wanted to take care of. He was a very 
nice owl, but sometimes he was not very much 
company. Neither were the chickens nor the 
ducks. They seemed to think about nothing but 
their own little families and what they could get 
toeat. One day Mother Goose was feeding them, 
and she said out loud, 

“T do wish I had a little boy or girl, but I could 
be pretty happy if one of you would be very fond 
of me.” 

“Wouldn’t I do?” said a voice behind her. 
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Mother Goose jumped and wheeled around so 
fast that her red cloak swung in a big circle and 
she seemed like a great top; There, looking up 
at her, was a big gander. He was the prettiest 
gander Mother Goose had ever seen, grey in color, 
with a long slender neck, almost as long as a 
swan’s. His wings were wide and strong, and 
when he lifted them, they seemed to Mother 
Goose almost as wide as a bridge. His eyes were 
bright and friendly. Mother Goose liked him the 
moment she looked at him. 

“I’m very lonely, too,” the gander said. “I’d 
like to live with you and be your gander.” 

“Very well, you may,” she said. “I am sure we 
shall be very happy together.” 
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MOTHER GOOSE ADOPTS THE 
GANDER 


O Mother Goose adopted the Gander. She 

saw at once that he was a very unusual gander. 
He did not care to associate with the other ani- 
mals, but had a little white house of his own, and 
a white bowl to drink out of and a white dish to 
eat out of. Everything he used was white. 

He was a very affectionate gander. In the 
morning, when Mother Goose opened the door, 
and put out her head to see what the weather was 
like, he would run to meet her saying, 

“Good-morning, Mother Goose; it is a nice 
day to me whenever I see you, even if it has been 
raining.” 

Whenever he said that, the owl who stood by 
the doorway as guard or sentinel would say, 
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“To-whoo, me too!” 

He was a very nice owl, but rather lazy. He 
liked other people to do his thinking and talking 
for him. 

The Gander would follow Mother Goose in- 
doors and sit with his head in her lap while she had 
her breakfast. Then he would walk after her all 
the morning while she did the housework. Now 
and then she would say to him, 

“TI am very glad I have you, Goosey, Goosey 
Gander.” 

In the afternoon they would go for a walk 
through the woods, walking very slowly, for the 
Gander did not seem able to go very fast. After 
supper the Gander would watch Mother Goose as 
she shooed the chickens and ducks to bed. ‘Then 
she would give the Gander his supper of water and 
corn and breadcrumbs. She would tell him good- 
night and go into the house to get her supper. 

Every night at about ten, after she went to bed, 
she would hear a noise outside her window like a 
strong wind. ‘Then at twelve or one, she would be 
waked up by hearing it again. One night she 
ran to the door and said to the Owl, 

“Did you hear that noise? What is itP” 

“Oo, whoo,” said the Owl. “That is only the 
Gander taking his exercise.” 
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“Taking his exerciseP Flying, do you 
mean?” asked Mother Goose. 

“Yes. He flies so high that I have to turn my 
head way back to follow him. He has very 
strong wings.” 

The next morning Mother Goose said to the 
Gander, 

“Where do you go at night, Goosey, Goosey 
Gander?” 

“Away up to visit the moon and the stars, dear 
Mother Goose. I go so high that I can see the 
Man in the Moon very plainly. He leans over to 
see what I am doing, and smiles at me. The stars 
are very large when you get up nearthem. They 
smile and twinkle at me. I fly up and down be- 
side the Milky Way, and I am so high up that I 
cannot see our little cottage, or even the wood.” 

“T wish I could fly,” said Mother Goose. 

“Let me fly for you,” said the Gander. “To- 
night get on my back and I will show you the won- 
derful sights of the sky.” 

“You are the best Goosey Gander in the 
world,” Mother Goose said. “I can hardly wait 
for to-night to come.” 

All day long Mother Goose kept thinking how 
much she was going to enjoy that ride. She was 
so eager that the Gander had to remind her to be 
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sure to eat enough supper. After supper she hur- 
ried through the washing of the dishes. Then she 
put on her red cloak and her tall red hat and went 
to the doorway. 

“Are you going somewhere?” asked the Owl 
sleepily. 

“Yes, dear Owlet. Goosey Gander, I’m 
ready,” called Mother Goose. 

“Sit on my back,” he directed, “and hold your 
arms around my neck.” 

Mother Goose got on the Gander’s back. He 
took a step or two and then he flapped his wings 
and up they went. Mother Goose held on tight. 
She wasn’t afraid, but they were going so fast that 
for a long time she did not try to see anything. 

When she did look up, there she saw the stars 
getting larger and larger and the moon looking 
more than ever like a big greenish cheese full of 
holes. The Milky Way seemed as wide as a river 
and as white as foam. NHigher and higher they 
went until Mother Goose almost thought she could 
hear voices from the stars. The Man in the Moon 
leaned out and waved and called to them to come 
nearer. 

But Mother Goose was tired. 

“Take me home, Goosey, Goosey Gander,” 
she said. “It makes me thirsty to look at the milky 
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way and know that I can’t drink any of it. And 
besides, I want to go home and look at the bed in 
the spare bedroom. I am not lonely now that I 
have you, but whenever I get very far away from 


my little house I want to get back and look at that 
spare bed, in the hope of finding a little boy or 
girl init. But I’ve had a beautiful ride, Goosey 
Gander. Thank you so much.” 

So the Gander began to fly towards the earth. 
The Man in the Moon put in his head, and the stars 
grew smaller. Mother Goose could see tiny lights 
shining up from the world below. Then she saw 
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a dark shadow that was the woods. Then she 
saw a little dot that was her house. Then she 
saw two yellow sparks that were the eyes of the 
Owl. 

“To-whoo,” said the Owl, “I am glad to see 
you both.” 

“Good-night, dear Mother Goose,” said the 
Gander. 

“Good-night, dear Goosey Gander. We'll go 
again to-morrow night,” said Mother Goose. 

So she went into the house, patting the Owl’s 
head as she passed him. She took a look at the 
little empty bed, and then went to sleep in her own 
big bed, where she dreamed that she had a little boy 
whom Goosey Gander took for a trip to the moon. 
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GOOSEY GANDER GOES ON A 
JOURNEY 


OTHER GOOSE’S Gander did everything 

that he could to please her, but he made up 

his mind that she would never be really happy 
until there was a baby in the little empty room. 

“Tt’s just the right size for a baby, Goosey 
Gander,” Mother Goose would say, “and I am 
sure I could bring up a baby beautifully.” 

“I’m sure you could,” the Gander would say. 

But he thought to himself that just wishing 
hard for a baby didn’t seem to bring it; so one day 
he set out on a journey to find one for Mother 
Goose. 

“Babies are very plentiful in the world,” he 
said, “just as common as grass and flowers and 
other nice things like that. I’m pretty sure I can 
find a nice one.” 

So up in the air he flew and swept through the 
sky till he came to a town where there were a good 
many-babies. 

“Now,” said the Gander, “I won’t go to a home 
where they have only one baby, or even two, but if 
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I come to a house where they have three, I will 
ask for the smallest.” 

He flew down out of the sky and alighted in a 
yard where there were three children playing on a 
sandpile—fat pretty children. 

“Any one of them will do,” the Gander said. 

So he got his bill about the knob of the bell and 
rang it. A tired looking lady came to the door. 
One reason why she was tired was that she was 
carrying a pair of fat twin babies. ‘The Gander 
bowed politely: 

“T wonder if you’d spare me one of thoseP” he 
said. “I’m very badly in need of a baby.” 

The tired lady’s face grew very pink. 

“You are a silly old Gander,” she said. “The 
idea of asking me to give away one of my beautiful 
twins! After all the trouble I’ve had to bring 
them up this far.” 

“But, don’t you see,” the Gander said, “if 
you'd give me one—a boy preferably, then you 
wouldn’t have any more trouble with him.” 

“Oh, I have no patience with you,” the lady 
said. 

She went and stood by her other three children 
till the Gander had left the yard. 

Poor old Goosey Gander couldn’t find anyone 
who would give him a baby. Sometimes they 
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were angry and sometimes they laughed, but they 
nearly all said, 

“Oh, Gander, don’t you know that people don’t 
give away their babies as long as they have any- 
thing else left!” 

Day after day the Gander tried, because he 
didn’t want to go back to Mother Goose without 
a baby. One day he was sure he would succeed. 
He entered a yard where half a dozen children 
were playing and shouting about a little brown 
house. As he waddled up the path an angry 
parent dashed out of the door, tearing his hair. 

“There are too many children around this 
place,” he shouted. 

At the same time a placid parent put her head 
out of the kitchen window and said, 

“Children, if you disturb your father I won’t 
make any gingerbread for supper.” 

The Gander went up to the angry parent and 
said, 

“Since you have too many children, I’ll take 
one off yourhands. I’d rather have the littlest, but 
I’ve got to a point where I really can’t afford to 
choose.” 

Oh, how angry the Angry Parent was then. 
He asked the Gander if he didn’t have any sense 
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at all, and what he meant by it, and said he couldn’t 
understand what the world was coming to at all. 


“But you sayd there were too many children,” 
poor Goosey Gander replied. 

“But don’t you know,” the Angry Parent ex- 
claimed, “that when an Angry Parent says there 
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are too many children he means that there is too 
much noise?” 

“No,” said the Gander. “I begin to think 
that there is a good deal I have yet to learn.” 

He turned away sadly. The Angry Parent 
called after him. 

“Gander, I'll tell you one thing that may help 
you, if you like to learn. The difference between 
little children and grown-ups is that the children 
like to play and have hardly any nerves, and the 
grown-ups have to work and have too many nerves. 


Remember that, if you ever get to wondering why 
children have more smiles than grown-ups.” 

“T will,” saidthe Gander. “Good-bye.” 

He flew high into the air and soon he was 
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above the woods where stood Mother Goose’s 
house. He flew lower and lower until he lighted 
on the ground beside the room into which he had 
hoped to carry a baby. The window was lighted. 
He looked in, and there sat Mother Goose beside 
a cradle, but it was no longer empty. In it wasa 
baby to whom Mother Goose was singing with the 
Mother look on her face. 
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MOTHER GOOSE’S NEW BABY 
HE Gander stared and stared through the 


window into the room where Mother Goose 
was rocking her baby. Presently he realized that 
the Owl, who stood at the door of the house as 
sentinel or guard, had come up to him and was 
touching him with something. 

“What on earth are you doing?” said the 
Gander. 

“T’m just knocking you with one of my tail 
feathers,” the Owl replied. ‘They say that when 
a person is very much surprised you can knock 
him down with a feather. I never did believe it 
and now I know it is not true.” 

“Oh, don’t be silly,” said the Gander. 

“You’re a little cross, aren’t youP” said the 
Owl, who was one of those who always put un- 
pleasant truths plainly. “It must be disappoint- 
ing to go so far to find a baby, and to work so hard 
to find a baby, and then come home and find out 
that if you’d just waited you needn’t have gone to 
all that trouble.” 

The Gander was a very sweet tempered 
creature. 
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“As long as Mother Goose has a baby,” he said, 
“T’m sure I shall be happy.” 

He waddled into the house, the Owl coming 
slowly after him. 

“Be careful of the new things,” the Owl warned 
him. ‘“She’s got a chest of drawers and a baby 
basket and a clothes-rack; a place for everything, 
but she’s always losing things. I’ve seen it before 
in other families. It gets worse when the children 
are older. Trousers and blouses that don’t match; 
the trousers more faded than the blouses, and 
everybody asking where the children’s clothes are 
that were taken off last night.” 

When Mother Goose saw the Gander, she gave 
a cry of joy. | 

“Oh, Goosey Gander,” she said, “come and see 
the baby. His name is Jack. You will help me 
take care of him, won’t your” 

“Of course I will,” the Gander said. 

He stood by while she put the baby into his 
night-clothes and then hé said, 

“Tt’s so wonderful that you know how to take 
care of him when you’ve < him such a little 
while.” 

“That’s nothing,” the Owl said, “She not only 
knows how to take care of him, but she could tell 
other mothers how to take care of their babies. 
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You'll see, if any of the neighbors come to ask 
advice about what to do for a baby, she’ll have 
plenty to tell them.” | 

“I suppose you feel now as if he had always 


been yours,” the Gander said. 
GO. SCHOOLS 


“Of course she does,” the Ow] said; “I’ve seen 
it over and over. First they are terribly scared of 
the baby. They know they never can take care of 
it alone. They watch everything the nurse does 
with their eyes wide open and glittering, they are 
so afraid they will miss something. After they 
give the baby a bath for the first time, they have 
to go off and lie down, they’re so nervous. When 
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the nurse goes, they cry. Then they go asking 
advice of the baby’s grandmother, or of anyone 
that has brought up a family. Then in about a 
month, they know it all. , They never ask anyone 
anything except the doctor. But they are very 
anxious to tell other mothers how they believe in 
this and that for babies.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Mother Goose, “you sound 
as if you were cross!” 

“Maybe, dear Mother Goose,” the Gander 
whispered, “maybe you haven’t had time lately 
to pethim. Perhaps he feels lonesome.” 

“Come here, Owlet,”’ Mother Goose said. “I 
want to kiss the top of your head. You’re sucha 
good Owl, I’m sure nothing can happen to the 
baby if you guard the door.” 

The Ow] let her kiss him and then he went back 
to his post by the door. 

“Goosey Gander,” said Mother Goose, “don’t 
you think he is the most wonderful baby you ever 
sawP” 

“Every mother’s baby is the most wonderful 
baby that ever was seen,” the Owl called out to 
them. “Otherwise, mothers wouldn’t take so 
much trouble over their babies.” 

“Tm sure he’s the most wonderful baby to 
me,” the Gander said. 
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“There’s only one thing that bothers me,” 
Mother Goose said. “I wish I could always keep 
him a baby. I don’t.mean a very little baby; I’d 
like him to be old enough to tell me where it hurts 
when he cries. But I can’t bear to see him grow 
up.” 

“Every mother says that,” the Gander told her, 
for he had seen a good deal of mothers and babies 
in his travels over the world. “But when a mother 
says that, she means that she wishes she could 
keep her baby and have him grow up, too. But 
she does, youknow. The baby grows up and goes 
out into the world, but the little fellow stays in her 
heart and never grows up.” 

“At any rate, Jack is still a baby,’ Mother 
Goose said. “It'll be a long time before he leaves 
me. Come, Goosey Gander, we'll put Jack to 
bed. You may rock him to sleep.” 
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THE GANDER HELPS TAKE 
CARE OF JACK 


HE Gander was surprised to find out what 
a large amount of work a very small baby 
could make ina house. Mother Goose or he was 
busy during all of Jack’s waking hours. Some- 
times at night when Jack woke up and cried, the 
Gander would leave his bed, and waddle across the 
yard to the house, to see if he could help. The 
Owl was always standing by the doorway and if 
Jack cried a very long time, the Owl would say, 

“Too-whit, too-whoo; do quit, Jack, do.” 

The Gander and Mother Goose would then 
tell the Owl that Jack was a very sweet natured 
baby and might be allowed to cry once in a while 
at night. 

As a proof that he was sweet they said that he 
smiled first when he was three weeks old. The 
Ow] said it wasn’t a smile; that Jack had colic and 
twisted the corners of his mouth up towards his 
eyes. But Mother Goose and the Gander would 
not let him say that more than once. 

The Gander was very anxious for Jack to grow 
older. He used to watch for all the little signs of 
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growing intelligence. First, the baby recognized 
him, and Mother Goose, and the Owl. Then the 
baby discovered that his feet and hands belonged 
to him. It was great fun to see him bring his 
two hands slowly together, watching them as if he 
thought they would run away from him. Then he 
would toss his feet into the air and try to touch 
them with his hands. When he was about five 
months old he was able to sit up. Pretty soon he 
began to creep, and then Mother Goose and the 
Gander had to be very careful, for Jack wanted 
to crawl right into the fire on the hearth. He 
liked to pull at everything he saw, and more than 
once he brought a chair down on top of himself. 
By the time he learned to walk, the Gander went 
everywhere with him. Jack thought his waist- 
band was made so the Gander could use it to pull 
him out of mischief. He was always getting into 
mischief. Ifa wagon came down the road, Jack 
ran towards it with the intention of getting under 
the horses’ feet. He was always tumbling into the 
shallow pond where the ducks swam about, and 
then Mother Goose had to put dry clothes on him; 
but what he preferred to do most was hang over 
the rain-barrel by the door until he tumbled in 
head first. The Owl was never quick enough 
to prevent this, but the Gander usually a 
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By the time Jack was able to talk plainly and 
to eat nicely at the table, poor Mother Goose was 
very tired from taking care of him. 

“You need a change,” the Gander said. “Why 
won’t you come for a ride on my back? I'll take 
you up to the Milky Way and you can wave to the 
Man-in-the-Moon.” 

“Dear me, no,” she said. “Something might 
happen to Jack while I was gone.” 

“Then take him, too.” 

“Oh, no,” she cried. “He might fall.” 

“T do believe you are afraid,” the Gander said. 

“Mothers are afraid of some things,” she re- 
plied. ‘Please don’t speak of riding again. Jack 
might hear you and want to go alone.” 

“He is a very adventurous boy,” the Gander 
said. 

As he grew older, Jack proved to be more and 
more adventurous. He was always asking to be 
taken somewhere. Above all, he wanted to go to 
market. But Mother Goose said he was too 
young. He talked about it so much that the 
Gander grew tired of hearing it. 

“Jack,” he said, “if you will not mention the 
word ‘market’ for four weeks, I’ll tell you stories 
every night as you go to bed. I'll tell you stories 
of adventures that have happened to me.” 
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GANDER HELPS TAKE CARE OF JACK 


Jack clapped his hands. He loved stories, but 
he knew by heart all his mother could tell, and the 
Gander had never yet told him one. So that night, 
the Gander began his story-telling. — 
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THE OLD WOMAN TOSSED 
IN A BASKET 


ACK had undressed and put on his night- 

clothes, and was just climbing into bed, when 

he asked Goosey Gander, “Do you know of any- 

one who ever flew up to the sky except Mother 
Goose and yourself?” 

“T know of one other person,” the Gander said. 
“She lived in the town where I was born and she 
wore a long black cloak and a tall sugar-loaf hat. 
I think she was a harmless old woman but a good 
many people in the town thought she was a witch. 
They said that she worked black magic and wasn’t 
a very good neighbor. 

“Others said that she didn’t work black magic, 
or else she would have had a black cat. At any 
rate, she was a very queer old woman, and one 
queer thing about her was that wherever she went 
she carrieda broom. Nobody ever saw her sweep- 
ing with it and nobody ever saw her using it as a 
cane. She simply carried it tucked under her arm, 
and used to walk through the town with it, mutter- 
ing, with her head down. 
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“Whenever people spoke to her she gave them 
back cross looks and wouldn’t answer. 

“One night I heard some bad boys in the town 
say that they were going to try to find out for cer- 
tain if she were a witch. ‘Let’s throw her in the 
pond,’ one said. “Then if she sinks she’s a witch 
and if she swims she isn’t.’ 

“No, no, don’t let’s put her in the water,’ an- 
other said. ‘It’s pretty cold for that. But let’s 
toss her in a basket. ‘If she’s a witch, she’ll dis- 
appear and never come back, and if she isn’t a 
witch, she may disappear for a time, but she'll 
come back.’ 

“ “How do you know that?’ asked one of the 
boys. 

“ “Oh, I heard it somewhere,’ he replied. ‘Any- 
way, my mother has a great big basket, big enough 
for me to stand up in. We'll just toss the old 
woman in that and see what happens.’ 

“T followed those bad boys,” the Gander con- 
tinued, “and first I saw them get the basket and 
then I saw them go to the old woman’s house. I 
stood behind a fence and watched while they 
called her out. 

“What do you want?’ she asked them. 

“‘ ‘We want to see where you are going next,’ 
they ‘replied. 
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“They seized her and put her in the basket. 
She didn’t act as if she minded it at all. Indeed, 
she had a very pleasant smile on her face. 

“(When she was inside the basket the boys took 
hold of it and said, ‘One, two, three—Go,’ and 
gave it a great heave, and the old woman went up, 
up, up into the sky!” 

“What else?” asked Jack. 


“T will tell you the rest tomorrow night,” the 
Gander said. 
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SWEEPING COBWEBS 


O hurry,” said Jack the next night, “and tell 
me about the old woman who was tossed in 
a basket.” 

“Let me see,” the Gander said; “when I 
stopped last night, the boys had just tossed her in 
the basket into the air and she had gone up, and 
up, and up into the sky. 

“Well, I sat behind the fence watching, and 
when I saw her sailing up into the sky I was ter- 
ribly frightened. I ran along the ground and 
flapped my wings and soared after her. When I 
overtook her I expected to find her very frightened, 
too. But not at all; she was sitting on the edge 
of the basket smiling and she was holding her 
broom in her arms the way your mother used to 
hold you when you were a baby. 

“ “Old woman, old woman,’ I said, ‘aren’t you 
terribly frightened? Don’t you want to get on my 
back and come down to earth?’ 

“ ‘No, thank you,’ she said, ‘I’m going exactly 
where I want to go.’ 

“ ‘But where are you going, old woman?’ 
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“I’m going to sweep the cobwebs from the 
sky,’ she said. ‘I will be back by and by.’ 

“ ‘But why are you going to sweep the cobwebs 
from the sky, old woman?’ I asked. ‘I have never 
seen any cobwebs in the sky.’ 

“Tt all depends on where you looked,’ she 
said. ‘Right over my cottage there is a little bit 
of sky that is old and gray and filmy. There are 
some stars behind the film but they don’t shine 
brightly at all. Now I know that the gray film 
that keeps the stars from shining is cobwebs. 
Haven’t you noticed that for years I have carried 
abroom? That was because I was always waiting 
for a chance to get up and sweep the sky.’ 

“The basket with the old woman in it sailed 
on toward the moon and I flew on behind. I was 
very anxious to see what she was going to do.’ 

“We passed the moon and the Man-in-the- 
Moon looked very much surprised to see us flying 
so fast. Up and up we went and the stars grew 
bigger and brighter. 

“The old woman pointed to the left. ‘Now, 
Goosey Gander, do you see the dim stars I mean?” 
she said. Sureenough. There wasa great patch 
of sky with some stars behind it shining very 
faintly. The old woman flew faster and faster 
and stretched out her broom, ’and when she got 
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SWEEPING COBWEBS 


right up into the gray film she began to sweep and 
Sweep and sweep; and the stars grew brighter and 
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brighter. Presently they were just as bright as 
the other stars in the sky. They danced and sang 
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together and they said, ‘Oh, thank you, old 
woman. Do come back and see us again.’ 
“Then the little old woman and I went back to 
the earth. And that is all of that story,” said the 
Gander. 
“Oh,” said Jack sleepily, “that’s the rhyme 
mother tells me about: 


“Old woman, old woman, old woman,” said I, 


“Whither, oh whither, oh whither so high?” 
“To sweep the cobwebs out of the sky.” 
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THE OLD WOMAN AND 
HER CAT 


OOSEY GANDER,” little Jack said, 

when he was climbing into bed next night, 
“T like those stories of people who ride in the sky, 
like the old woman who was tossed in a basket. 
Do you know any more of them?” 

“Yes,” the Gander said, “I can tell you the 
story of the Old Woman and Her Cat. She was 
a real old lady that wore a long dark blue dress and 
a round puffy white cap with long blue streamers, 
and shining black shoes with big silver buckles 
on them. 

“She lived alone in a tiny little brown house. 
Every day she went for a walk, and always she car- 
ried a long broom under her arm, just the way the 
old woman did who was tossed in the basket. She 
was a pleasant looking old woman and everybody 
liked her. Dogs and cats were particularly fond 
of her. 

“One day a black tomcat followed her when 
she was walking down the street. She spoke to 
him pleasantly, and then she said: ‘Now run away 
home, Tommy.’ 
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“‘T haven’t any home,’ he said, ‘but if I had 
I would like to leave it and stay with you. I never 
saw such a nice old lady as you are.’ 

“The old woman smiled when he said that, and 
she said, ‘Well, Tommy, I like you very much, 
too. Ifyou want to stay withme, you may. That 
is, provided you will always do exactly what I tell 
you. I like my own way and if I can’t have a cat 
that is willing to follow my way, I would rather 
live alone.’ 

“‘T should be delighted,’ said Tommy, ‘to do 
exactly what you want meto. Iam sure your way 
would be my way.’ 

“Very well,’ the old woman said. ‘You see 
this broom, Tommy? It is really a hobby-horse, 
and I could ride it if I wanted to, but I like to ride 
in style. I never have mounted this broom, be- 
cause I have never had a groom. Now if you 
want to be my groom and ride behind me on the 
broom, I shall be delighted to take you into my 
S€rvice.’ 

“Tommy jumped into the air with joy. Then 
he went home with the old woman and washed 
himself very carefully and combed his whiskers. 
The old woman tied a blue ribbon on his neck that 
just matched the color of her dress. 
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was an old woman who rode on a broom, 


he took her old cat behind for a groom. 
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THE OLD WOMAN AND HER CAT 


““That is your livery, Tommy,’ she said. 
‘Now, if you are ready, we will start out.’ 

“So the old woman and Tommy mounted the 
broom-stick and as they soared off into the air, 
she sang this verse: 


“¢There was an old woman who rode on a broom, 
With a high-gee, ho-gee humble, 
And she took her old cat behind for a groom, 
With a bimble, bamble, bumble.’ ” 
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THE OLD WOMAN AND HER CAT 
GO TRAVELING 


ELL me some more about the old woman 

and her cat, Goosey Gander, please,” said 
little Jack as he pulled the sheet up to his dimpled 
chin and blinked at the night candle which the 
Gander had forgotten to blow out. 

“They traveled for a long, long time,” the 
Gander said, ‘because the old woman was very 
tired of having to sit so long alone in her little 
brown house, and she wanted to see the world. 

“First of all they went along the King’s High- 
way. The old lady was very anxious to see every- 
thing and she didn’t fly very high. 

““*T want to see the King’s messengers,’ she 
said, ‘their cloaks flying, as they ride fast on the 
King’s business; and I want to see the King’s 
horses decked in scarlet and gold; and I want to 
see the nobles riding to London Town in their 
magnificent coaches, with the postilions leaning 
forward on their horses, making them gallop. I 
want to see the procession of people going to the 
cathedral on Saints’ Day with candles and crosses 
in their hands.’ 
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“But the old woman forgot that if she rode 
close enough to the earth to see she could also be 
seen. As she and Tommy flew over the King’s 
Highway, there was the greatest amount of shout- 
ing and pointing. The two created more con- 
fusion than a falling comet could have done. 


““Whatisit?’ people cried. ‘Is ita new sort of 
bird?’ | 

“The old woman and Tommy saw plenty of up- 
turned faces and at first they were pleased; but 
presently they were very much alarmed, for as 
they flew over a troop of soldiers, the Captain 
gave a command and the soldiers began to draw 
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their bows and arrows to shoot at the old woman 
and Tommy. The old woman gave a cry and a 
swoop and soared ’way up into the air out of reach 
of the arrows. 

“ ‘Tet us go traveling along the hills, Tommy,’ 
she said. ‘We don’t want anyone to hurt us.’ 

“So they soared away to the hill country and 
presently they saw a great, gray castle, and beside 
the castle was a very beautiful garden. They flew 
over it and they saw a beautiful princess walking 
in an alley of roses. The princess walked slowly, 
touching the flowers as if she loved them. At 
last she came to a fountain and she sat down beside 
it and let her long yellow hair flow into the foun- 
tain. The old woman and Tommy watched her 
and thought they had never seen anything so beau- 
tiful as she was. 

“Presently they saw a wicked old witch come 
stealing around the corner of the fountain. ‘Now, 
my princess,’ the witch said, ‘at last I have you 
alone. Because your father cheated me a long 
time ago I am going to turn you into a goose.’ 

“The witch touched the beautiful princess and 
she at once became a goose, with beautiful white 
feathers and along slender neck. The goose 
uttered a sad cry, and flapping her wings she flew 
high into the air. 
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“ “Oh dear,’ said the old woman to Tommy, 


‘Let’s go up into the sky where we can’t see such 
sights as that.’ 


“So the old woman and Tommy flew high, 
high up into the sky.” 
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THE OLD WOMAN AND TOMMY 
PEY (UP. FO THE SKY 


HE next night Jack said to the Gander: 
‘““What became of the beautiful princess who 
was changed into a white goose?” 
“T don’t know, Jack,” the Gander said, “but 
I feel sure that some day I shall know. After I 
told you that story last night I had a dream that 
some day you and I would see that very goose. 
I can’t tell you anything about her now. I will 
have to tell you something more about the old 
woman and Tommy, her cat. 
“After the old woman and Tommy left the 
garden and the enchanted princess, they soared 
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OLD WOMAN AND TOMMY FLY TO SKY 


away up into the sky. At first Tommy was very 4 
much interested, for he had never been close to a 
cloud before. Now he and the old woman went — aa 
straight through all the clouds they met. Some-” 
times they were in a white cloud and Tommy fel 
as if all the world were made of snow. Sometime 
they were in a gray cloud, and it was just the colo 
of rain. Sometimes they were sailing through a 
world of blue. 

“But after a time Tommy grew tired of just 
white and gray and blue. ‘It is terribly cold up 
here, dear old woman,’ he said, ‘and very, very 
lonely.’ 

““Tommy, be quiet,’ the old woman said. 
“You promised that you would do whatever I 
wanted you to, so you must be content.’ 

“ Very well, I will try,’ Tommy said. 

“So for a long time they sailed on and on 
through the white clouds and the gray clouds and 
the blue. Then Tommy got very hungry. After 
a time, he said: 

“‘Dear old woman, are you hungry?’ 

“Of course, I am hungry,’ snapped the old 
woman. 

“Tommy said nothing more for a long time, 
but he grew hungrier and hungrier, so that his 
little stomach ached very much. 
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“ ‘Oh, dear old woman,’ he whispered, “do you 
think that we can find something to eatP I don’t 
see any shops.’ 

““*T am sure I don’t know whether we can or 
not,’ snapped the old woman. 

““Then please let us go home, dear old 
woman, Tommy said. 

“The old woman was very angry. “Tommy, 
you must be quiet,’ she said. ‘I am not going 
back, for I want to visit the Man in the Moon. 

“Tommy said nothing more, because he could 
see the moon getting larger and larger, and he 
knew they must be getting near it and he felt sure 
that the Man in the Moon would have something 
toeat. So he put his little paws over his stomach 
and tried not to think how hungry he was, and he 
sat very still, with his eyes on the moon, watching 
it grow bigger and bigger and bigger. 

“At last they reached the moon, and the man 
in it stuck out his head and held out his hands in 
greeting to the old woman. 

““T am so glad to see you,” he said, ‘for you 
will take my mind off my stomach. My cook has 
gone away and there isn’t any food in the place, 
and I don’t know when she will be back. I am 
very hungry, but if you will stay and talk to me 
I think I can forget it. Come in, both of you.’ 
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Tommy slid down the rainbow faster and faster. 
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“He led the way into his house, which was 
made of green cheese, only it wasn’t the kind of 
cheese that is good to eat. Poor Tommy sat down 
under a cheese chair very weak and faint with 
hunger, and listened to the old woman and the 
Man in the Moon talk.” 

“Oh, how long did he have to sit there?” 
little Jack asked. 

“To-morrow night I will tell you how Tommy 
got away from the moon,” the Gander said. 
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TOMMY LEAVES THE OLD WOMAN 


ELL,” the Gander said, the next night, “the 
man in the moon sat talking to the old 
woman who had ridden to see him on her broom- 
stick. And poor Tommy, the cat, sat under a 
chair made of green cheese that he couldn’t eat. 
“Presently the old woman said to the man in 
the moon, ‘Even if you haven’t any food here, 
perhaps you have some water. I would like a 
drink.’ 

““T will get it for you in a minute,’ the Man 
in the Moon said. When he had left the room, 
Tommy bounded out from under the chair and 
said to the old woman, ‘Please let’s go home.’ 

“No, I won’t go home,’ the old woman said. 
‘I want to stay a little longer and visit with the 
Man in the Moon.’ 

“‘But I am so hungry,’ Tommy said, ‘I just 
can’t wait here another minute. Iam going back 
by myself to our house, for there I can catch a 
good rat or mouse.’ 

“ “How can you go, Tommy?’ the old woman 
said. ‘I am not going to let you have my broom- 
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stick to ride on. In the first place nobody can 
ride on it but myself, and in the second place I 
need it for myself. It would do you good to stay 
here a little longer. It would make you feel sorry 
for the many poor people in the world and the 
many poor animals that have to go hungry.’ 

‘“““T am sorry for them now,’ Tommy said. ‘I 
will never again leave any milk in my dish, or 
leave any meat on the plate. I hate the hard crust 
of bread, but after this I will eat it all and never 
waste another thing, so that there will be more food 
left in the world for hungry people. After this 
whenever I see anyone that looks haggard or white 
or thin, I will see if he is hungry and give him 
something to eat.’ 

“That is a good idea,’ the old woman said. 
‘If you will just sit here two or three hours, then I 
will take you home and you may have all you want 
to eat.’ 

““T can’t wait another minute,’ said Tommy, 
‘and I don’t know that I want to ride on your old 
broomstick. I have a plan of my own, thanks.’ 

“Just then the Man in the Moon came into the 
room and the old woman said no more to Tommy. 

“Tommy slipped out of the room, then out of 
the house and sat down on the front door step. 
He looked anxiously all up and down the sky, for 
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he was waiting for a rainstorm to come up. He 
couldn’t get home until there was rain. 

“He waited and waited, and pretty soon a gray 
mist swept around the house of the Man in the 
Moon, and then a little rain began to fall and then 
a great deal of rain came down. Then pretty 
soon the sun came out and then what Tommy was 
watching for happened. A rainbow came out. 

“Tommy waited until one end of it swung 
close to the moon, and then he made a great leap 
for it. His little claws clutched just in the edge 
of the rainbow. He scrambled upon it and ran 
along it until he came to the center. 

“Then he began slowly to slide down the rain- 
bow. Heslid faster and faster because he wanted 
to reach the earth before the rainbow disappeared. 
By and by he could see far below him faint green 
patches and green dots. They were field and 
trees. 

“But all this time the rainbow was getting very 
thin and poor Tommy was afraid he would break 
through. He slid down faster and faster until 
at last he was about twenty feet from the earth 
and could see people in the streets very plainly. 

“Just at that moment the rainbow disappeared 
completely and Tommy began to fall. He gave 
one leap and lighted on the roof of a se and 
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was not badly hurt. He slid down the rain pipe 
and got on the street and from there to the King’s 
Highway. 

“Then he began to run as fast as he could away 
from the house of the old woman, for he was 
determined not to stay any longer in her service.” 

“Why, there is a verse about that,” said Jack, 
“T’ve heard mother say it and this is the way it 
goes: 


“ «So now if you happen to visit the sky, 
With a high-gee, ho-gee humble; 
And want to come back, you Tom’s method 
might try, 
With a bimble, bamble, bumble.’ ” 
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OOSEY GANDER,” asked Little Jack 

next night, after the Gander had blown 

out the bedroom candle, and had put his head 

beside Jack’s on the pillow, and was ready to tell 

the evening story, “Goosey Gander, you and my 

mother have ridden up to the moon, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, we have,” Goosey Gander said. “Before 

you were born, I used to take her on my back and 
we would fly up, up, up to the moon.” 

“But did the Man in the Moon ever come down 
to see youP”’ little Jack asked. 

“He came down only once,” Goosey Gander 
answered, “and that was an accident. I will tell 
you about it. 

“The Man in the Moon liked living in the 
moon very much, and he said that from what we 
told him about the earth, he didn’t think he would 
like to live here at all. Your mother and I used 
to describe the things down here, but whenever we 
told him about how lovely the rivers were, and the 
mountains and the seas and the trees and the sun- 
sets, the Man in the Moon would say, o 
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“‘T have got just as nice things as that up here. 
I don’t think I care to visit the earth.’ 

“We didn’t think the things in the moon were 
as nice as the things on the earth, but you know, 
everybody thinks the place he lives in is the best 
place there is; so were quite willing for the Man in 
the Moon to think what he liked about his moon. 

“One night your mother and I went up to the 
moon, but we couldn’t stay very long. Now the 
Man in the Moon was very lonely that night and 
he kept begging us to stay longer. When we 
had to go, he leaned out of the moon to watch us. 
He watched us as long as he could, and the first 
thing he knew he leaned over so far he tumbled 
right out and fell down, down, down. 

“Now, we didn’t see him falling, because we 
were flying in one direction and he was falling in 
another. It wasn’t until the next day that we knew 
what had happened to him. Then someone came 
running to your mother’s cottage and said, 

“Mother Goose and Goosey Gander, do come 
and see the strange man! We don’t know where 
he comes from. He says he is the Man in the 
Moon. He’s acting in such an odd way.’ 

“So Mother Goose and I left our work and ran 
up the road, and who should we see but the Man 
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in the Moon with his hand against his mouth, 
jumping up and down in pain. 

“ “Good morning, Man in the Moon,’ we said. 
‘What ever is the trouble with you?’ 

“*“Qh dear, oh dear,’ he said, ‘I fell down out 
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of the moon when I was leaning over to watch 
you, and after a long time I lighted on the earth. 
I remembered hearing you speak of a town called 
Norwich, and I asked somebody to tell me the 
way to Norwich. They told me the way and I 
went south to Norwich. By and by I got very 
hungry, but I didn’t know what the people on 
the earth ate, and I didn’t know what to ask for. 
I met a little boy running out of a cottage door 
with a dish in his hand.’ 

“ ‘What is that in your dish, little boy?’ I asked. 

““Tt is peas porridge,’ the little boy said, ‘and 
I don’t like it, so I am going to throw it to our 
pig.’ 

“ ‘Give it to me instead,’ I said. 

““*The little boy gave me the dish of cold peas 
porridge. I began to eat it—but—oh dear, oh 
dear, what is cold to you must be hot to me, for I 
burned my mouth. Oh, dear, oh dear! Please 
take me back to the moon where I can get proper 
food to eat!’ 

“So then, Jack,” the Gander said, “I put the 
poor old Man in the Moon on my back, and flew 
up to the moon with him. All the time he kept 
groaning and saying, ‘Oh dear, oh dear! My 
poor mouth! my poor mouth!’ 

“At last we reached the moon and the old man 
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felt very much better. I set him on his own door- 
step and then I flew home, and when I got there, I 
found that Mother Goose had made this rhyme 
about it: 


“*The Man in the Moon came tumbling down, 
And asked the way to Norwich, 
He went by the South, 
And burnt his mouth, 
With eating cold peas porridge.’ ” 
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NE night Jack went to bed in a very cross 

mood. He threw his shoe hard on the floor, 

and broke his garter and tore a button off his 
trousers. 

“T don’t know what has been the matter with 
you all day,” the Gander said. ‘You must have 
got out of the wrong side of the bed this morning. 
If you were just a little bit naughtier I wouldn’t 
tell you a story at all.” 

“Oh please do tell me a story,” Jack said. 
“Then maybe I will get out of the right side of the 
bed to-morrow.” 

“Very well,” the Gander said. “I will tell you 
the story of Cross Patch. 

“Once upon a time there was a little girl whose 
name was Eleanor, but she was so sullen and cross 
and unsocial that people called her Cross Patch. 

“When she went to school she wouldn’t walk 
with the other children. She walked by herself 
with her head down and wouldn’t answer when 
they said, 
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“Don’t you want to run a race with us, Elea- 
nor?’ 

“Then when she wouldn’t even lift her head, 
they would say, ‘Very well, don’t, Cross Patch.’ 

“When she got to the school house she always 
sat by herself and if the teacher ever did put any 
little girl on the seat beside her, Cross Patch would 
push against her, and push against her until the 
little girl fell off on the floor. 

““T am sure I don’t know why you are so 
naughty,’ the teacher said. 

“*T like to be naughty,’ Cross Patch replied. 

“When she went home from school, her mother 
would say: 

“ “Eleanor, don’t you want to go out and play 
with the other children?’ 

“ “No, mother,’ Eleanor would say, ‘I want you 
to shut the door tight and then draw the latch so 
that none of the other children can get in here. 
I don’t want to play. I would rather sit down by 
the fire and spin thread for you.’ 

“Of course, Eleanor’s mother liked very much 
to have her spin the fine wool yarn for her, but at 
the same time, she would rather have had less spin- 
ning in the house and more siniles. 

“ ‘Eleanor,’ she said one time. ‘I really can’t 
have you grow up this way. You must learn to 
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play with the other children. Now I am going to 
give you a little party and you must invite all your 
little neighbors and play with them and be just as 
pleasant as you can.’ 

“*Please, I don’t want to, Mother,’ Eleanor 
said. 

“Well, you must give a party whether you 
want to or not,’ her mother said. 

“So her mother baked several kinds of cake for 
the party, and opened her best crocks of preserves. 
About four o’clock in the afternoon, she set the 
table. Cross Patch helped her, and was very 
much pleased with all the good things to eat. 

“*T wish I didn’t have to have the children in 
at all,’ she said. ‘I should like to eat all of that 
cake and preserves myself.’ 

““Don’t be so greedy, Eleanor,’ her mother 
said. ‘Now come and help me pour out the nice 
spiced drink that I have made for the children.’ 

“The spiced drink smelled very good. Eleanor 
helped her mother pour it into the cups, but she 
disliked the thought that the other children would 
soon be drinking it. 

“By and by her mother said, ‘Now I am going 
upstairs to put on a new cap and clean apron, 
Eleanor. Put all the chairs around the table and 
then we shall be ready for the children.’ 
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“But instead of putting all the chairs around 
the table, Eleanor went around to each cup and 
began drinking the nice spiced drink. She drank 
and she drank and’she drank. Then she un- 
latched the door and let in the children, who were 
all politely waiting on the doorstep. 

“Her mother came down stairs and found what 
Eleanor had done. She gave the children milk to 
drink and they enjoyed the party very much. But 
after they had gone, her mother spanked Eleanor 
and told her that she didn’t deserve to have any 
friends. 

“The next day when Eleanor went to school, 
all the children began to say: 


“Cross Patch, draw the latch, 
Sit by the fire and spin. 
Take a cup and drink it up; 
Then call your neighbors in.’ 


“At first she didn’t mind when the children 
called that after her, and then she began to cry 
whenever they said it. By and by she said to her 
mother, 

“ ‘Tf only you will make the children stop sing- 
ing that song, I think I can learn to play with them 
and be a pleasant little girl.’ 

“So her mother spoke to the children and they 
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stopped teasing Eleanor, and she learned to play 
with them and by and by they liked her very much, 
and forgot that they had ever called her Cross 
Patch.” 
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EXT night at bedtime Jack said to Goosey 
Gander, “I heard my mother singing a song 
to-day and I want you to tell me the story of it.” 
“What was the song?” asked Goosey Gander. 
Jack replied: 


“There was an old woman called Nothing-at-All, 
Who rejoiced in a dwelling exceedingly small; 
A man stretched his mouth to the utmost extent, 
And down at one gulp house and old woman went.” 


“Nothing-at-All,” said Goosey Gander, “was 
the tiniest little old woman in the world. She 
wasn’t any taller than your little finger. She had 
a dear little red cloak and hat and a cunning little 
brown basket and a set of knitting needles that 
were as long as her arm, but that wasn’t very long. 
She lived in a tiny house that she had made of 
green grass braided over twigs. It was just the 
right size to stand under a mushroom. The old 
woman lived under the mushrooms, because she 
didn’t like the sun, and if there were plenty of 
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mushrooms, she knew she could always be sure of 
nice shade. 

“The fairies used to give this old woman called 
Nothing-at-All, her food. They fed her raindrops 
and the milk from fairy cows, and little fairy 
cheeses, and fairy bread and cakes. She used 
to knit coats for the fairies and little silk stock- 
ings, and for every fairy baby that was born she 
knitted a blanket for its tiny little cot. 

“She never had a trouble in the world until one 
day a man came into her little grove to hunt for 
mushrooms. He liked mushrooms so much that 
sometimes he couldn’t wait until they were cooked. 
He would eat them raw. The day that this man 
came into Nothing-at-All’s grove of mushrooms, 
she was sitting in the doorway of her little house, 
knitting. 

“The first thing she knew a great hand grabbed 
her up and put her in what she thought was a dark 
red cavern with white gates in front of it. What 
really happened was that the man picking mush- 
rooms had picked up her and her house along with 
a mushroom and put them all in his mouth. 

“The little old woman kept out of the way of 
the man’s white teeth. She was terribly fright- 
ened, and for a minute or two she wasn’t able to 
think. Then she saw that if she didn’t act quickly 
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she would be slipping down his throat. She took 
her long knitting needles and with all her might 
she stabbed at the roof of the man’s mouth. He 
uttered a scream and put his hand in his mouth 
and threw out the old woman and what was left 
of the mushroom. 

“Little Nothing-at-All got up off the ground 
and ran as fast as she could to the fairies. She 
told them what had happened and they built her a 
new little house, and after that she always lived 
under their protection.” 
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HE next night when little Jack was in bed he 
said to the Gander: ‘To-day when Mother 
Goose took me for a walk along the King’s High- 
way, I saw two dear little gray kittens. I wish 
you would tell me a story about them.” 

“T will tell you a story about two kittens,” the 
Gander said, “although I am not sure they were 
the kittens you saw. 

“These two little kittens were called Puce and 
Puck. They were very bright little kittens, with 
soft gray coats and white waistcoats and white 
paws and a ring of white fur around their necks. 
They lived with a very nice old woman who had a 
little cottage off the King’s Highway. She was 
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very fond of the kittens and took the best of care 
of them. 

“Every morning she poured milk for them in 
two little bowls, and at noon, after she had had her 
own dinner, she put whatever scraps were left into 
the little bowls for Puce and Puck. At night, just 
before she went to bed, she filled the bowls again 
with milk. If ever she wasn’t able to get all the 
milk she wanted, she would go without herself, 
rather than deprive the little kittens of their share. 

“In the summer the kittens slept in a shed 
where the old woman kept her wood. Each of 
them had a basket lined with woolen cloth where 
they curled up and slept very soundly. But in the 
winter the good old woman used to take the two 
baskets out of the wood-shed and carry them into 
her kitchen and put them under the stove so that 
the kittens would be sure to be warm all night 
long. 

“Puce and Puck were very good friends. 
They hardly ever quarreled, only now and then 
when they had chicken for dinner there would be a 
struggle as to which one should have the wish- 
bone, but usually they shared everything they had. 
If Puce ever drank from Puck’s bow] of milk, he 
gave Puck half of his. If Puck found a Pie 
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tidbit in his dish, he ate only half of it and gave 
the rest to Puce. 

“One winter night Puck and Puce were lying 
under the stove in the good old woman’s kitchen. 
Outside they could hear the wind blowing, and 
they knew it was snowing very hard. They were 
very glad they were in a safe, warm house. 

“All of a sudden Puce heard a little squeaking 
sound, and she listened intently. Then she went 
over very softly to the corner of the kitchen and 
made a little bounce and caught a mouse. 

“‘*Come here, Puck, and see what I have,’ she 
said. ‘It is a little mouse that came out of a hole 
in the east wall.’ 

“*You had no right to take that mouse,’ Puck 
said. “That was my mouse. I have been watch- 
ing that hole to get it for a week.’ 

“Why didn’t you get it, then?’ Puce said. ‘It 
is my mouse, for I caught it.’ 

“Tt is going to be my mouse,’ Puck said, ‘for 
I am going to take it away from you.’ 

“You shan’t,’ said Puce. 

“*T will,’ said Puck. 

““Shan’t.’ 

‘Shall.’ 

“ Shan’t.’ 
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“Then the two little kittens began to scratch 
and claw and snarl and spit, and waked the good 
old woman from the nap she was taking by the 
kitchen fire. 

“She seized her broom. And what she did to 
them,” the Gander added, “TI will tell you to-mor- 
row night.” 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO THE QUARREL- 
SOME KITTENS 


EXT night Jack hurried through his sup- 
per, and hurried to undress, and hopped 
into bed. 

“Now, dear Gander,” he said, “I’m ready.” 

“Last night,” the Gander said, “I told you the 
story about the two little kittens who didn’t know 
when they were well off and began to quarrel and 
fight and snarl and scratch each other, and waked 
up the dear old woman who had been so good to 
them. This was their punishment. 

“The old woman got up from her chair, seized 
her broom and swept the two kittens out of the 
kitchen into the shed. It was just as cold as it 
could be in the shed and the kittens sat there 
meowing in the middle of the floor. 

“““Oh please let us get back into the kitchen,’ 
they said. And though they spoke in the cat lan- 
guage, the old woman understood very well what 
they were saying. 

“*You aren’t coming back into the kitchen,’ 
she said. ‘I’m going to teach youa lesson. You 
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aren’t even going to stay in the wood-shed.’ So, 
opening the wood-shed door, she swept the two 
little kittens right out into the yard. It was ter- 
ribly cold out doors and the ground was covered 
with frost and snow. 

“The poor little kittens sat in the snow-drift 
into which the old woman had swept them. They 
shivered and cried. Then they crawled out of 
the snow and sat on the door-mat. The door-mat 
was frozen stiff and snow was scattered all over it. 

“Qh dear, oh dear!’ Puce said, ‘I wish we had 
never begun quarreling. I wish I had let you 
have the mouse when you wanted it.’ 

““T wish I had never tried to take it away from 
you, Puck said. ‘I don’t see why I did it. You 
would have given me half of it when I asked you, 
and half a mouse would be all I need.’ 

“ “Tf only we could get inside again,’ Puce 
said. ‘It was really very naughty of us to wake up 
the good old woman. She always gives us so 
much milk to drink and so many good chicken 
bones. We should have been more thoughtful of 
her.’ 

“Tt is too late now,’ Puck said. ‘I wonder 
if she means to leave us here all night?’ 

“ ‘Oh,’ Puce wailed, ‘She never would!’ 

“There was no place where the kittens could 
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go. The old woman didn’t keep a horse or a cow, 
so she had no barn. ‘The nearest neighbor was a 
mile away and the kittens knew that they could 
never get through the deep snow-drifts to that 
house. They could, of course, have crawled out ° 
on the King’s Highway; but although there was 
no snow there, there was a great stretch of thick, 
frozen mud, and that was just as cold as the snow 
on the door-mat. 

““ “We'll just have to stay here,’ the two kittens 
said. They pawed the snow off each other and 
snuggled up close together, and wished that they 
had never begun quarreling. 

“But the old woman had no intention of leav- 
ing them out all night. She was too fond of them 
to do anything like that. She merely meant to 
teach them a little lesson by leaving them out on 
the door-mat until she had swept the kitchen. She 
swept not only her kitchen, but her bedroom, and 
then she decided that the two little kittens must by 
that time be very sorry for what they had done. 
So she went to the shed door and opened it. 

““ “Now, kittens,’ she said, ‘if you are sure you 
know how to be good, you may come indoors 
again.’ 

“The little kittens were shivering and shaking 
with cold. Their fur was all wet with the snow 
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that had melted on it and their little paws were like 
ice. 

“They crawled in as quietly as mice and sat 
under the stove until they were perfectly warm. 
Then they crept into their baskets and listened to 
the wind blowing outside and to the snow drifting 
against the window-pane. 

““Good-night, Puce,’ Puck said. ‘Don’t let’s 
ever quarrel again.’ 

““Good-night, Puck,” Puce said. ‘We cer- 
tainly must never quarrel again.’ ” 
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A SINGING CAT 


EXT night when the Gander was putting 
little Jack to bed, Jack said to him, “Goosey 
Gander, you have told me some stories about cats 
and kittens, but you have never told me any stories 
about a cat that was different from any other cat.” 

“T will tell you a story about a cat that was very 
unusual,” the Gander said; “a cat that thought she 
could sing and play.” 

“One time I was traveling along the King’s 
Highway in search of a place to live and some 
work that I likedto do. I stopped at a farmhouse 
to pass the time of day with a flock of geese that 
I saw behind the barn. After I had told them 
goodby and was going on my way again, a cat 
came out of the barn. 

“T could do nothing but stare at her because 
I had never seen a cat like that before. She was 
carrying a pair of bagpipes under her arm and she 
was singing three notes over and over: 

“ “Fiddle De Dee,’ she sang, ‘Fiddle De Dee, 
Fiddle De Dee.’ 

““Good morning, Madam Cat,’ I said, ‘I wish 
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you would tell me how you come to have a pair 
of bagpipes, and why it is that you sing, Fiddle De 
Dee.’ , 

““Tused to belong toa piper,’ the cat said. ‘He 
took me when I was a little tiny kitten. And all 


day long I used to listen to him playing his pipes 
and singing. I thought he made the most beauti- 
ful music in the world.’ 

“ “Whenever he traveled along the road to 
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make money with his playing, I followed at his 
heels, and when the people gave him pennies I was 
very much pleased. If they sent him away and 
told him they did not want any music, then I was 
very angry.’ 

“« “Young cat,” he used to say to me, “I believe 
you admire my music more than anyone in the 
world does, except myself.’”’ Sometimes when the 
piper was in bed, I used to try and play the pipes 
myself. But he always heard me and got out of 
bed and drove me away. I think he was a jealous 
man and did not want anyone to play the pipes but 
himself.’ 

““One day when we were walking along the 
road, the piper said he was sick and sat down by 
the wayside and rested. I thought he would get 
better in a few minutes, but instead of that he got 
worse, and in an hour he was dead. 

“*T couldn’t help him any more, and so I took 
the bagpipes and walked off with them. I sat 
down under a bush and tried and tried to learn to 
play the pipes, but somehow I couldn’t. Perhaps 
I haven’t breath enough. But I was determined 
to be a musician and so I began to practice 
singing. 

“ “You have heard my voice. How do you like 
it?’ 
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“Of course, Jack,” the Gander said, “I could- 
n’t tell the singing cat that I didn’t like her voice, 
which sounded much more to me like purring 
than it did like singing, but at the same time I 
wished to tell the truth, and so I said, 

“ “Madam Cat, if it makes you happy to sing, 
just go on singing; but I’d like to know how you 
get your food?’ 

“The cat looked worried. “That is one trou- 
ble,’ she said, ‘I’ve almost starved since I became a 
musician. ‘That is one reason why I have come to 
this barn, because I hear there are plenty of mice 
here. Will you hold my bagpipes while I go into 
the barn again and catch a mouse or two?” 

“T held the cat’s bagpipes and she went into the 
barn. Presently she came out with a mouse and 
a bumble bee. She worried them for a time as 
cats always do worry mice, and then suddenly she 
forgot all about them and tried to sing again. The 
mouse ran away with a happy little ‘squeak’ and 
the bee flew away with a ‘Huzzah.’ 

“ “Oh dear, oh dear,’ the cat said, ‘now I’ve lost 
my dinner. It’s always that way. I catch mice 
and then I begin to think of my music and they 
run away. I’ve begun to think that nobody can 
do two things and do them well.’ 
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“So, you see, Jack,” the Gander finished, “the 
Singing Cat did learn a very useful lesson.” 

“That must be the cat I’ve heard mother tell 
about,” said Jack, sleepily; “but I never could 
make any sense out of it. 


“A cat came singing out of a barn, 
A pair of bagpipes under her arm; 
She sang nothing but fiddle-de-dee; 
Worried a mouse and a bumble bee: 
Puss began purring—mouse ran away, 
And off the bee flew with a loud huzza!” 


“The very same cat, and the very same mouse, 
and the very same bee,” said the Gander. ‘“Good- 
night.” 
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NE night Jack said to the Gander, “You 

seem to know a good deal about the stories 

my mother has told me. Could you tell me all 

about the three blind mice; my mother sings a 
song that goes, 


“ “Three blind mice, see how they run! 
They all ran after the farmer’s wife, 
Who cut off their tails with the carving knife. 
Did you ever see such a thing in your life, 
As three blind mice?’ ” 


“T don’t like that story very much,” the Gander 
said, “but I do happen to know about that affair. 
and since you want to hear it, I will tell you. 

“Once upon a time there was a farmer and his 
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wife who had to work very hard. All through 
the spring, the farmer and his wife would work 
early and late to do the planting; and all summer 
long they would cultivate their crops. Then in 
the autumn a number of men would come to help 
the farmer, and they and the farmer would gather 
the grain and thresh it, while the farmer’s wife 
cooked all day long to get enough to provide sup- 
per for the men. 

“Now on that farm there lived three big fat 
wicked mice. They were just about the naughti- 
est mice in the world, because they not only ate all 
the food they wanted, but they used to try to spoil 
the food they couldn’t eat. 

“They would go into the cupboard of the farm- 
er’s wife, and instead of making a lunch out of 
one cheese, they would take a bite out of every 
cheese she had, so that they all looked bad and the 
farmer’s wife didn’t feel like eating any of them. 

“Then they would bite holes in the tablecloths 
and chew up the feathers of her Sunday bonnet 
and make little tracks on the farmer’s best silk 
handkerchief. 

“When they had done all the mischief that they 
could in the house they used to go out to the barn. 
They would gnaw holes in the floor of the barn 
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so that the grain would sift through, and the far- 
mer lost a great deal of it that way. 

“The farmer and his wife set traps to catch 
these wicked mice, but they always managed to 
avoid them. Then they gota cat, but the cat was 
never able to catch them. Then they got a dog, 
but the dog had no better luck than the cat or the 
traps. 

“One night the three mice went into the farm- 
er’s house, and they found some beer that the 
farmer’s wife had set aside for the dinner of the 
men the next day. They drank the beer, and drank 
it, and drank it, until they had taken so much they 
couldn’t even see. They were blind drunk. 
They went hopping over the floor, bumping 
against each other and knocking things over. 
They woke up the farmer’s wife. She was very 
angry, because she had to work hard the next 
day, and she wanted her sleep. Still she lay quiet, 
hoping that their noise would stop. But they 
went on jumping and bumping and knocking and 
banging until the farmer’s wife couldn’t stand it 
for another minute. 

“She jumped out of bed and put on her cap and 
her cloak and ran downstairs so fast that she lost 
one of her slippers. 

“She seized the carving knife off the kitchen 
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table and made one dash at the three mice and cut 
off their tails. That hurt them a great deal of 
course, but the farmer’s wife meant to kill them. 
She took the mice and put them in a bag and took 
them down to the pond and drowned them. Then 
she went back to bed, thankful that she would 
never again see or hear anything of those three 
naughty mice.” 

“T think it served them right,” said Jack. 

“Indeed they were extremely bad mice,” said 
the Gander; “the worst lever saw. Most mice eat 
only what they need. Now you must shut your 
eyes tight and goto sleep.” Andthe Gander gave 
Jack a hissing sort of kiss on top of his head, and 
waddled quietly out and closed the bedroom door. 
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HE Gander had taken Jack for a ride on a 
donkey. That night after Jack was in bed, 
he said, “Dear Goosey Gander, please tell me the 
story of a donkey.” 
“T can tell you just one story of a donkey,” the 
Gander said, “and this is it. 

“Once upon a time there was an old quiet 
donkey who lived ina barn. The barn belonged 
to an old quiet man and his old quiet wife who 
both owned the donkey. They had two quiet chil- 
dren who never ran up and down stairs, and never 
jumped on the floor and never dropped anything, 
and never cried. In fact this was the most quiet 
family in the world. 

“One day when the old man went out to the 
barn to see his old donkey he found a little donkey 
colt beside her. The old man called his wife and 
children. ‘See what we have,’ he said, ‘a dear 
little new gray donkey. I am sure we shall all 
love it very much.’ 

“They did all love the little donkey for two 
weeks, and then all of a sudden the little donkey 
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discovered that he had a voice. His mother never 
brayed, and it is a wonder that the little donkey 
ever found out that he could bray. But one morn- 
ing he fell over a stone and hurt his leg, and he 
tried to cry and instead of crying, he brayed. And 
this is what he said: 


““HE-HAW, HE-HAW, HE-HAW? 


“At first he just made a little sound, and the 
old man and his wife and the children thought it 
was rather pleasant. But pretty soon the little 
donkey found that he could make a loud sound, 
and he practised it. He practised by day and he 
practised by night. He did nothing but shout, 
‘He-Haw, He-Haw.’ 

“His mother couldn’t stand it. ‘Goaway from 
me,’ she said, ‘you naughty little donkey! You 
will drive me distracted with that noise.’ 

“The old man and the old woman couldn’t 
stand it. ‘You will have to sell that donkey,’ the 
old woman said. “This is a quiet household and 
we can’t stand anything like this.’ 

“ Well,’ the old man said, ‘to-morrow morning 
I will take him to the fair.’ 

“So the next morning he took the little donkey 
and led him along the King’s Highway to the 
town where the fair was being held. ‘The donkey 
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was a nice looking little fellow, and besides the 
old man had brushed its coat until it shone like 
silver. 

“Very soon a farmer said to the old man, ‘I 
will give you two golden pounds for that donkey.” 

“The old man had fully intended to ask only 
one pound, so he was very glad indeed to get the 
two pounds. He handed over the donkey to the 
farmer and went home. 

“The farmer patted the donkey and the donkey 
was so pleased at this petting that he began to bray. 

“ “He-haw,’ he said, ‘he-haw.’ He said it so 
long and so loud that the other donkeys and the 
swine and the horses and the cattle at the fair all 
began to stamp and jump and run away. 

“ “Take that donkey away,’ the people in the 
fair said to the farmer. “Take him away from 
here!’ 

“ “Oh dear, I wish I had never bought him,’ 
the farmer said. ‘I never heard sucha voice. I 
am sure I don’t want him.’ 

“So he took his stick and gave the donkey a 
blow with it, and the poor donkey galloped out of 
the fair grounds and out of the town and onto the 
King’s Highway. He overtook the old man who 
had sold him but the old man would have nothing 
to do with him. 
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“‘Go away from here,’ he said. ‘Go in the 
other direction. I don’t want you.’ 

“So the poor donkey turned around and began 
to walk sadly along the King’s Highway, trying 
to find a new master. He found a good many, 
but none of them would keep him. Tinkers took 
him, and plowmen took him, and farmers took 
him, and merchants took him, and robbers took 
him; but as soon as they heard his voice they all 
drove him away. 

“ At last a clergyman found him, and when he 
heard the donkey’s terrible bray, he said: ‘I know 
just the thing to do with you. If you can learn to 
keep quiet at night and begin to bray when the 
sun rises, I am sure I can find you a good master.’ 

“The donkey was certain that he could remem- 
ber not to bray during the night. So the good 
clergyman took him to an old deaf farmer who had 
many lazy men-servants. 

“Here you are,’ the clergyman said. ‘Here 
is a donkey for you. He will bray so loud that 
even though you are deaf, you can hear him in the 
morning, and then you can waken your lazy men< 
servants and get your work done.’ 

“The farmer was very glad to get the donkey, 
and he petted him and the donkey brayed, and 
then the farmer petted him all the more, for the 
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donkey’s voice was the first sound that he had 
really heard for years. 

“So after that,” the Gander finished, “the don- 
key was very happy, and this is the verse they made 
about him: 


““Tyonkey, donkey, old and gray, 
Open your mouth and gently bray. 
Lift your voice and blow your horn 
To wake the old this sleepy morn. 
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HOW THE OWL CAME TO MOTHER 
GOOSE 


‘HE next night Jack said to the Gander, “Can 

you tell me a story about an owl?” 

“Yes, I think I can,” said the Gander, “TI will 
tell you the story about the sentinel owl and how 
he came to live with Mother Goose, and about the 
little boy the owl met. 

“Once upon a time our owl used to live in a big 
oak tree that grew in front of a little white house 
beside the King’s Highway. A little boy lived in 
that house and sometimes he was good and some- 
times he was naughty. When he was good he 
used to play quietly, and come when his mother 
called him, and put away his toys after he had fin- 
ished with them, and wipe his feet before he en- 
tered the house, and eat whatever his mother put 
on his plate, and never ask for more sugar or more 
cake. 

“But when he was naughty he used to go out 
and poke the owl or else he would try to run away. 
Now the owl didn’t like to be teased, because in 
the day time, he wanted to sleep. He had always 
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been working hard in the night trying to find field 
mice to eat; in the day time, he just wanted to rest 
in the branches of the big oak tree, and blink and 
be comfortable. 

“The little boy used to poke the ow] until he 
was tired, and then he would try to runaway. He 
never got very far, however, because his mother 
always went after him, or some neighbor sent 
him back. And then his mother would spank him 
and put him to bed, and after that he would be 
good for a long time. 

“But one day the little boy waked up with a 
very naughty feeling. He went out to poke the 
owl. This time he didn’t use his finger, but he 
used a long stick. ‘The owl opened his eyes wide 
and said, 

“*This is too much, I won’t stay here any 
longer. Goodbye. You may tell your mother I 
went away because you were too naughty.’ Then 
the owl flew away across the fields. 

“The little boy was very sorry he had been so 
naughty, and began to cry. He ran after the owl 
and ran and ran across the fields. For a while he 
kept the owl in sight, but presently he lost it. But 
still the little boy ran on and on for he really was 
very fond of the owl and wanted to have him back. 

“Pretty soon the little boy lost his way. It got 
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dark and he was very much afraid, but soon he 
came to a barn and he went inside and lay down on 
some hay and went to sleep. 

“In the morning when he waked up the sun 
was shining. It was a beautiful day, but the little 
boy was very hungry, so he began to cry. 

“Presently he heard a whirring of wings, and 
who should fly down from the loft of the barn, 
but the owl. 

“ “Oh, my dear Owl,’ the little boy said. ‘Please 
come home with me. I will never be naughty to 
you again.’ 

“Just at that moment Mother Goose came to 
the door. 

“What is all this?’ she said. ‘An owl! I 
was just looking for an owl to guard my house. 
Will you come home with me?’ 

“ “Ves, I will,’ the Owl said, ‘but first of all I 
want to take this little boy to his mother. He is 
very naughty and I am not going to stay any 
longer with him, but I like him very much still; 
so I am going to see that he gets safely home.’ 

“So that, Jack,” the Gander said, “is how the 
sentinel owl happened to come to live with Mother 
Goose.” 
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HE next night when Jack was creeping into 
bed, he said, “I wish you would tell me 
another story about an owl. I don’t mean about 
our sentinel owl, but about some ow] that I have 
never seen.” 
“There is a Mother Goose rhyme,” the Gander 
said, “that runs this way: 


“There was an owl lived in an oak 
Whiskey, Whaskey, Weedle; 
And all the words he ever spoke, 
Were Fiddle, Faddle, Feedle. 


A sportsman chanced to come that way; 
Whiskey, Whaskey, Weedle, 

Says he, ‘I’ shoot you, silly bird, 

So Fiddle, Faddle, Feedle.’” 


“Now,” the Gander went on, “the real story 
of that matter is this: 

“There used to be a father and mother ow] that 
had three little owlets. They spoiled these little 
owlets very much. They didn’t teach them to fly 
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fora long time. They kept saying, ‘Oh, no, they 
are too little to learn to fly.’ 

“The result was these little owlets grew so big 
and heavy that when they tried to fly they kept tum- 
bling off the bough of the tree on which they were 
sitting and hurting themselves. 

“The father and mother owl fed the little owls 
long, long after they should have been getting 
food for themselves. 

“ “Oh ho,’ the father and mother owl would 
say, ‘here is a nice fat field mouse. If the chil- 
dren tried to catch it for themselves they would let 
it get away. We must catch it and bring it to 
them.’ 

“One day a farmer was passing the oak tree 
in which the owl family lived, and he saw them 
sitting there, the five of them in a row. 

““T believe I will take these owls home with 
me,’ he said. ‘We have so many mice in our barns 
and around our fields. If I had some good owls 
they would surely kill the horrible pests.’ 

“The five owls blinked at him but didn’t try 
to fly away, because you see, it was day time and 
owls are always stupid in the day time. 

“So the farmer put the father and mother owl 
in one bag and the two oldest owlets in another 
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bag. ‘I believe that is all I will take home,’ he 
said. ‘Four is about all I want.’ 

“So he drove home to his wife, leaving the 
youngest owlet all alone in the oak tree. Night 
had come before the little owl really understood 
what had happened tohim. He felt very bad and 
he tried to call to his father and mother and 
brothers, but when he called all he said was: 
‘Fiddle, Faddle, Feedle.’ All night long he kept 
saying, ‘Fiddle, Faddle, Feedle.’ Before daylight 
he became very hungry and flew down in the 
meadow to kill a couple of mice. 

“In the day time he sat on the bough of the 
tree and kept saying, ‘Fiddle Faddle Feedle,’ all 
the time. 

““A sportsman who had been out hunting ducks 
came by and lay down under the tree for a nap, 
but he wasn’t able to sleep, because the owl Kept 
saying in a loud voice: 


“<Fiddle, Faddle, Feedle 
Fiddle, Faddle, Feedle 
Fiddle, Faddle, Feedle.’ 


“The sporstman jumped up and said: ‘I can’t 
stand this. You area silly bird, and I am going 
to shoot you!’ 
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“Now the owl didn’t want to be shot, so he 
tumbled into a hole in the tree and hid in a dark 
corner. The sportsman shot several arrows but 
none of them hit the owl. The owl crouched 
there as still as a mouse, determined not to say a 
word. 

“By and by the sportsman went away and then 
the owl climbed out of the hole in the tree and 
perched on the bough and began to think over | 
what had happened to him. 

“ ‘Tt won't do for me to talk,’ he said, ‘because 
it seems to annoy people, and it won’t do for me 
to live here, because I don’t seem to get on very 
well alone; so I will just fly to some other tree 
and live with some other owls and get them to 
help me catch field mice. Iam not clever enough 
to catch all I want by myself.’ 

“So the little owl flew away in the moonlight, 
calling “To-whit, to-whoo’ in the hope that some 
ow] would answer him. 

“By and by he heard several voices say ‘To- 
whit, to-whoo.’ These voices came from a little 
grove off the King’s Highway. The little owl 
flew into the grove and met the other owls who 
lived there. They allowed him to join them, and 
after a while he married a lady owl and they 
brought up four little owls. 
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“They taught these little owls to fly very young, 
and made them go and get their own mice sooner 
than any of the other little owls in the neighbor- 
hood. And whenever they heard the little owls 
trying to say, ‘Fiddle, F addle, Feedle,’ they 
spanked them with their big wings.” 
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NE day the Gander and Jack were in Mother 
Goose’s garden when suddenly Jack found 
a Lady-bird. He put it on his finger and said: 


“Lady-bird, Lady-bird, fly away home; 
Your house is on fire, your children have gone; 
All but one that lies under a stone, 
Fly you home Lady-bird ere it be gone.” 


“Don’t say that, Jack,” the Gander said, “be- 
cause you will frighten the poor Lady-bird. 
Once she was a very naughty little creature and 
was punished for what she did. But she has been 
punished quite enough, and now she is very useful 
indeed. To-night I will tell you all about her.” 

So that night after Jack was in bed, the Gander 
told him about the Lady-bird. 

“Once upon a time,” he said, “there was a little 
girl who was very inattentive and fly-away. When 
her mother told her to dress in the morning, she 
would put on just one stocking and then she would 
begin to play with her other five toes and forget all 
about getting dressed. When she sat down to the 
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table to eat her breakfast, she would drink up all 
her milk and forget to eat her bread; or else she 
would eat her bread and forget to drink her milk. 
“When she started to school she would forget 
her books and her mother would have to run after 
her with them, or if she started out with them she 
would leave them by the side of the road and her 
older brother would have to go back after them. 


“The teacher would never let her sit by the 
window in school because she was always sure 
to look out to see what was happening in the road- 
way. 

“When school was over, her brother would 
always have to take her home to keep her from 
wandering away. SS 
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“Her mother would give her a seam to sew and 
she would always leave it half done and go away 
to play with her dolls. 

“Still she was a very nice little girl and every- 
body liked her because she had a merry laugh, and 
blue eyes that danced, and curly hair that seemed 
to dance too. They called her Lady-bird because 
that name seemed to suit her better than the one 
she was christened with, which was Mary. 

“*Lady-bird,’ her mother used to say, ‘I am 
sure I don’t know what to do with you. I shall be 
glad when you are married, because then perhaps 
your husband can teach you common sense. You 
have every kind of sense except common sense.’ 

“Lady-bird was so sweet and pretty that all 
the young men who saw her wanted to marry her. 
It took her a long time to make up her mind, but 
at last she chose a farmer called Richard. He 
was very grave and steady, and she knew he would 
be a good husband to her and she thought per- 
haps he could teach her to have common sense. 
She really didn’t care whether she had common 
sense or not, but her family and the neighbors 
seemed to think she needed it, and she was willing 
to oblige them and learn common sense if it were 
possible. 

“Her mother was very glad that she had chosen 
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Richard and arranged to give her and Richard a 
very grand wedding. They were to be married in 
the cathedral and then they were to go home and 
have a great feast to which all the neighbors were 
invited. 

“For days and days before the wedding Lady- 
bird’s mother was sewing and baking and brew- 
ing, but Lady-bird wandered up and down the 
fields, sometimes with Richard and sometimes 
without him. 

“At last the wedding day came. She and 
Richard were married in the church and walked 
down the aisle and home to her mother’s cottage, 
and the little children threw flowers before them 
as they went. 

“Lady-bird went upstairs to take off her wed- 
ding dress and put on the dress in which she was 
to travel to Richard’s house. Then she went down 
stairs and ran out into the fields to take a last look 
at the flowers and the trees which she loved so 
well. But ina minute she had forgotten all about 
Richard and the wedding guests and went dancing 
along the roadway singing very happily, while 
Richard and the wedding guests were all waiting, 
among them Richard’s fairy god-mother. 

“<This will never do, Richard,’ the fairy god- 
mother said. ‘Lady-bird must be taught - very 
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severe lesson, and then I think she will learn to 
have common sense.’ 

“Now, go to sleep, Jack,” the Gander said, 
“and to-morrow night I will tell you what Lady- 
bird’s lesson was.” 
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HE next night Jack hurried into bed, and lay 
very still, all but his toes that would keep 
wiggling, he was in sucha hurry to hear what hap- 
pened to Lady-bird. But the Gander was very 
slow about beginning. He couldn’t get settled 
to his satisfaction. First he sat on a chair by 
Jack’s bed. Then he perched on the footboard. 

“Oh, please do begin,” said Jack. 

“Do stop wiggling your toes,” said the Gan- 
der; “you make me nervous.” And he gave a little 
flop, and sat down right over Jack’s toes. 

“That’s fine and warm,” said Jack. “Now if 
you’ll begin I won’t stir even an eyelash.” And 
so the Gander began his story: 

“Tady-bird had forgotten all about her new 
husband and the wedding feast and she went danc- 
ing along the road, laughing and singing. She 
heard a sudden rush behind her; she turned, and 
there was Richard and his fairy god-mother. 
The fairy god-mother was a very little old lady 
with a pleasant face, but just now she was looking 
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“‘Tady-bird,’ she said, ‘you are a very 
thoughtless young person. Now I am going to 
teach you a lesson so that you will learn to be a 
good wife to Richard. Iam going to change you 
and him into fairies. Fairies, you know, are very 
good people, just as you are; but they have com- 
mon sense and you haven’t. I think if you went 
to live with them for a while you might learn to 
be all that you ought to be.’ 

“She stretched out her fairy wand and touched 
the Lady-bird and Richard with it. The next 
thing they knew, they were both holding hands, 
standing under a mushroom. They were very, 
very tiny, no taller than a little boy’s middle finger ; 
but it didn’t seem at all queer to be as tiny as that. 
They stood hand in hand under their mushroom 
and looked about. They were on the edge of a 
tiny green meadow, and the meadow was dotted 
with fairies just like themselves. They joined 
the others and danced round and round the 
meadow until the fairy god-mother appeared. 

“Now, fairies all,’ she said, ‘it is time to get 
dinner.’ 

“So the little fairies flew into the woods and 
alighted under a bush where the fairy encamp- 
ment was. There were numbers of little houses 
made of moss and grass, very cleverly thatched. 
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{nside of these houses were tiny chairs and tables 
and beds and sofas and cupboards. 

“The fairy god-mother showed Richard and 
Lady-bird their house. And _Lady-bird at once 
went to the cupboard and got out the tiny dishes 
and loaves of bread and began to cook for herself 
and Richard. She made a very good dinner, and 
when it was over, she and Richard washed the 
dishes and then they went out and danced with the 
other fairies. 

“When night came they each tied a fire-fly 
around their necks and by the light of that they 
flew over the King’s Highway and saw the world. 
About midnight they went to bed. 

“Every day Lady-bird cooked the meals and | 
cleaned her house. When she wasn’t working she 
was dancing with the fairies. She never had any 
inclination to wander away alone, because there 
were always so many people who wanted to do 
exactly as she did. 

“At the end of a year she had two dear little 
twins and she made a very good mother for them. 

“ ‘Don’t you think,’ Richard said to his fairy 
god-mother, ‘that Lady-bird has learned plenty of 
common sense by this timeP Don’t you think you 
could change us into human beings again and let 
‘us go home?’ 
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“ *T ady-bird has learned a great deal,’ the fairy 
God-mother said, ‘but she hasn’t quite enough 
common sense yet. Wait for a year, then we'll 
see.’ 

“At the end of the year Lady-bird had another 
little baby, and Richard said to his fairy god- 
mother: 

“ “Please let us go now. I would like to know 
what my little twin girls and my little baby would 
be like if they were human children.’ 

“Wait about three months more,’ the fairy 
god-mother said, ‘and then I think I can let you 
go.’ 

“About a month after this the fairies were 
giving a great party and they had built a beauti- 
fully colored hall and the fairy queen’s waiting 
maids were decorating it, and at noon the fairy 
queen’s guests were going to make a great feast. 

“Lady-bird was very anxious to see what was 
going on down in the colored hall. So after 
breakfast, instead of bathing and dressing her little 
babies, she tucked them into bed and left them 
and ran down to see what the queen’s waiting 
maids were doing. 

“She had been there only a little while, when 
the fairy queen came to her and said in terrible 
anger: 
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““Lady-bird, do you know what has hap- 
pened? Your little twin girls have set the house 
on fire and it is all burned down and their little 
hands are terribly scarred.’ 

“Lady-bird ran home crying, and the fairy god- 
mother said: 

““T hope this will be a lesson to you, but I am 
sure you haven’t enough common sense yet for me 
to allow you to go home.’ ” 

“Ts that all that happened?” Jack asked. 

“T will tell you the rest to-morrow,” the Gander 
said. 
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EXT night, when Jack was safe in bed, with 
the covers drawn up to his chin, the Gander 
said to him, “So you want to hear more about the 
Lady-bird, don’t youP 
“Well, she was very sad when she got home 
and found her lovely house, all moss and grass, 
was nothing but gray ashes. But what hurt her 
worst was to hear three little children crying with 
pain of their scorched hands. She put fairy salve 
on their hands and then they felt very much better. 
“Then Lady-bird said to the fairy god-mother: 
‘Dear fairy god-mother, I am very unhappy. 
Richard looks so sad, and I am afraid he thinks I 
never will learn common sense. Is there any- 
thing that you could do for me or to me that would 
make me more thoughtful?’ 
“*Yes,’ the fairy god-mother said, ‘but I am 
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afraid it would be very hard on you. There is a 
new kind of spotted red and black little bug that 
has come to live in these woods. I will call them 
Lady-birds and make you their queen. I will let 
you take care of them while I look after Richard 
and your three children. You will find them very 
troublesome and you will have to stay home with 
them nearly all the time. When you do get out 
I will see that something always happens to re- 
mind you of how your little house burned down.’ 

“What is it that will happen to me?’ the Lady- 
bird asked. 

“*You will see in good time,’ the fairy god- 
mother said. 

“So the Lady-bird kissed Richard and her three 
little children good bye and the fairy god-mother 
touched her with her fairy wand. Then Lady- 
bird became a little round red and black spotted 
bug with filmy wings, and she found herself sur- 
rounded with a big swarm of little bugs just like 
herself. 

“‘Give us something to eat, Mother Lady- 
bird,” they cried. ‘Tell us when we are going to 
sleep.’ 

“Then poor Lady-bird had to work very, very 
hard. The Lady-bird bugs appeared very lazy. 
They didn’t want to cook their own meals and they 
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didn’t want to make their own beds. She had to 
find food for them to eat, and fresh vegetables for 
them to crawl over, and nice mossy cradles for 
them to lie in. 

“Sometimes when they were all eating greed- 
ily, she would fly away from them for a little rest, 
but as soon as she did that, some little boy or girl 
would catch her and say: 


“ ‘Tady-bird, Lady-bird, 
Fly away home; 
Your house is on fire, 
Your children have gone, 
All but one that lies under the stone, 
Fly you home, Lady-bird, 
Ere it be gone.’ 


“Then poor Lady-bird would have a terrible 
fright. She would fly home to fairy-land to see if 
Richard and her three little children were safe. 

“The fairy god-mother would meet her at the 
door of her fairyland home and say: “They are 
quite safe; they are not burning up, but I have 
arranged that every time you try to take a rest, 
some little boy or girl will catch you and frighten 
you, and then you will think the children are burn- 
ing up. I hope in time this will teach you to re- 
member.’ 
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“Poor little Lady-bird grew very thin and 
tired, but she kept faithfuly at her work of feeding 
and caring for the Lady-birds. 

“The oldest of the Lady-bird bugs used to try 
to help her gather food and make the beds, and 
used to fly with her whenever she tried to get away 
for a rest. Whenever a little boy or girl caught 
Lady-bird and told her her children were burning, 
this older Lady-bird bug would fly after her and 
say, ‘It is not true; they are not burning.’ But 
poor Lady-bird always thought that perhaps they 
might be and she used to fly to fairy-land to make 
sure. 

“One day the oldest lady-bird bug said to the 
fairy god-mother: ‘Please turn poor Lady-bird 
back into a fairy again or a human being and let 
me take her place. Iam sure she has learned her 
lesson.’ 

“‘T think she has, too,’ the fairy god-mother 
said. ‘You may take care of the lady-bird bugs if 
you want to, and be their queen.’ 

“So the fairy god-mother changed Lady-bird 
back into a fairy, and then she changed Lady-bird 
and Richard and their three little children into 
human beings, and they went back to the farm. 

“They lived happily ever afterwards, because 
at last Lady-bird had learned common sense. 
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“Ever since then, little boys and girls of the 
world, whenever they catch a lady-bird, tell her 
that her house is on fire and her children have 
gone.” 
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HE next night when Jack was in bed, he said 

to the Gander: “Tell me a story about one of 

your adventures. Tell me why they have the verse 
about you that is called: 


“Goosey goosey gander, 
Whither dost thou wander? 
Upstairs and downstairs, 
And in my lady’s chamber.” 


“Very well; here goes,” said the Gander. 

“Once when I was a very young gander, but 
rather wise, I was passing along the King’s 
Highway when I saw a beautiful house. A mid- 
dle-aged man sat in front of it. Huis face was 
cross and even discontented. I went up to him 
and I said, ‘Sir, are you in trouble?’ 

““*Ves, I am, Master Gander,’ he said, ‘but I 
don’t know that you can help me.’ 

“*You’d better try me,’ I said, ‘for everybody 
who knows me says that I am a very successful 
Gander.’ 
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“ ‘This is the trouble,’ the man said. ‘I went 
into business when I was a very young man; [ 
worked hard and prospered. I married young 
and had a good-sized family. My wife kept wish- 
ing for the day when I could stop work and spend 
all my time with her and the family. I wanted to, 
because I had very little time to rest. So just the 
other day I bought this fine house and land and 
sold my business and invested my money and set- 
tled down to rest. But, good Master Gander, I 
find I don’t enjoy resting. Some of my children 
are married and some of them are at school and 
they all have their interests. Then my wife has in- 
terests of her own that I don’t have. So time 
hangs heavily on my hands. If you can tell me 
any way to cure my lonely feeling, I will give you 
the run of this house. You may go upstairs and 
downstairs. You may even go into my lady’s 
chamber.’ 

“*T would like that very much,’ I said to him. 
‘But perhaps the lady wouldn’t like to have a 
Gander in her chamber. I have never seen the 
inside of one.’ 

“““My wife would gladly let you come and see 
her chamber,’ the man said, ‘if only you could 
make me feel better.’ 

“““My advice to you,’ I said, ‘is to turn farmer. 
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You have a lot of good land here and you might 
just as well farm it yourself as rent it out. You’d 
soon find yourself interested in your grain fields 
and your horses and cows.’ 

“*That is the very thing,’ the man said. ‘I 
wonder why I never thought of it before.’ 

“So he did begin to farm and was very success- 
ful, and I had the run of his house,—upstairs and 
downstairs and in my lady’s chamber. 

“My lady’s chamber faced the south and I had 
a beautiful view from it. I could see the wide 
fields with a stream running through them, and 
the hills beyond. 

“The lady had beautiful furniture in her 
rooms, couches and deep chairs; and she had a 
corner that was finished off just for me. 

“And so as long as I stayed with these people 
I was very happy.” 
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HIS PRAYERS 


HE next night the Gander said to Jack, 
“There is another verse to that song about 
me. It goes: 


“There I met an old man 
Who wouldn't say his prayers, 
I took him by the left leg, 
And threw him downstairs. 


“This old man, Jack, lived in the house of the 
gentleman I told you about last night, who had be- 
come a farmer. He was the butler for the family, 
and he had been with them so long and was so old 
that they allowed him a good deal of liberty. In 
the morning, and at night when they had family 
prayers, the butler would never stay in the room. 
He always went away and looked out of the win- 
dow while they were saying their prayers. 

“One time I went up to my lady’s chamber 
just before their prayer time and I found the but- 
ler there. He was standing in the little pen that 
had been allotted to me. I said to him, 
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““That is my part of the room.’ 

“ ‘What of it?’ the old man said. ‘I don’t feel 
like moving. I’ve been with the family longer 
than you have, anyhow.’ 

“Butler,” I said, ‘you may stay in my part of 
the room, if you will only say your prayers when 
the others do.’ 

“*T don’t want to say my prayers,’ the butler 
said. 

“ “Why don’t you?’ I asked. 

“*T don’t know,’ he said. ‘I’ve never found 
anybody yet that could make me say them. Just 
as soon as I find somebody who can make me say 
them, then I will say them.’ 

“Very well, Butler,’ I said, ‘your hour has 
come now. You may think I’m only a Gander 
but I’m really a very strong bird, and if you don’t 
say your prayers, I’m going to throw you down- 
stairs and put you out of the house.’ 

“The butler laughed. ‘Oh, you silly gander,’ 
he said, ‘you couldn’t begin to fight with me. If 
you can get me outside the door, much less throw 
me down the stairs, I promise you I will always 
say my prayers hereafter.’ 

“T flapped my wings and made one sweep at 
that old man. I knocked him down with my 
wings, and then I took his left leg in my beak and 
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dragged him across the room and through the 
doorway into the hall. At the head of the stair- 
way I gave him a great push and he tumbled down 
the stairs, bumpety, bump, bump, bump. 

“He got up very meekly and begged my par- 
don. And after that he always said his prayers, 
and was very devout.” 
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GOOSEY GANDER AND THE MEAN 
OLD MAN 


NE night Jack went to bed when it was very 
cold, so that he had to curl his toes and draw 
his knees up to his chin to keep himself warm. 

The Gander went to Mother Goose’s chest and 
lifted up the cover with his bill and took out a 
comforter. He dragged it along the floor and 
threw it over Jack’s bed. 

“That feels good,” Jack said. “Goosey Gan- 
der, were you ever cold?” 

“Yes indeed, I was,” the Gander said, “and I 
will tell you all about it. It was soon after I was 
enchanted and turned from a prince into a gander. 
I had gone away from my father’s castle and was 
wandering up and down the roads, looking for 
some work to do, or for someone to befriend me. 

“You see, Jack, I looked like a fowl, but my 
heart was human and my mind was human. I 
wanted to do things with my hands, but I didn’t 
have any hands. I could talk human language, 
but I tried it only once. I asked a man for some 
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corn to eat. It surprised him so that he got a gun 
and tried to shoot me. So after that I was silent. 

“At last I came to a village and I was so lonely 
and hungry that I didn’t care whether I lived or 
died. I stopped at the first house in the village. 
A little old man sat on the door-step. He didn’t 
look very nice, for he was frowning, and his mouth 
was turned ’way down at the corners. But he was 
a very clever old man. He knew, for example, 
that I was enchanted, for he said: 

“*You aren’t like other ganders. You can 
speak. So tell me what you want.’ 

“*T want food,’ I said, ‘and a place to sleep.’ 

“ “Tf you have food,’ he said, ‘you must work.’ 

““T am quite willing to work,’ I said. ‘What 
do you want me to do?’ 

““T want you to mind my mill,’ the old man 
said, ‘and when you have done that, I want you to 
go to the quarry and get stones and carry them 
here in your bill and make mea stone path. When 
you have done that I shall find other work for you 
to do.’ 

“Very well,’ I said, to the little old man, ‘but 
give me some dinner, for I am too weak to work.’ 

“*You ought to work before you eat,” he grum- 
bled, but at last he did give mea little corn. After 
I had eaten I took the handle of the mill in my bill 
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and turned it, and turned it, and turned it, until 
he told me that he had all the flour he wanted. 


“That night he didn’t give me any supper. 
‘One meal a day is enough for you,’ he said. 
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“Tf you will not give me any supper,’ I said 
to him, ‘at least give me a cover for my straw bed.’ 

“““You don’t need any cover,’ he said. ‘Your 
feathers will keep you warm enough.’ 

“All that night I suffered very much from the 
cold and it was almost dawn before I went to 
sleep, but before the sun was up, the little old man 
roused me. ‘Get up,’ he said, “and make my stone 
road.’ 

“‘ “Give me some breakfast,’ I said. 

“““Not till you have laid three yards of road,’ 
he answered. 

“T walked over to the quarry and took three 
stones in my bill and brought them back and laid 
them down in the path in front of the old man’s 
door. But at that rate I saw that it would be a 
long time before I had three yards of the road 
made. 

“ “Tf you don’t give me some breakfast,’ I said 
to the little old man, ‘I am going to leave you.’ 

“ “You shan’t,’ he said. 

“*T will,’ I said, ‘I will take you to the judge 
and tell him what a sour, stingy old man you are.’ 

“Now the little old man knew he had been un- 
kind to me, and he didn’t want me to tell the judge 
how he had behaved. 

“Don’t let us fall out,’ he said. ‘Now how 
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shall we bring about the matter of making up our 
quarrel?” 

“ “We won't bring it about at all,’ I said, ‘I am 
going to leave you.’ 

“And so I ran away from that little old man 
and I have never seen him since.” 

“My Mother Goose made a rhyme about that,” 
said Jack, “and this is the way it goes: 


SA little old man and I fell out. 
How shall we bring this matter about? 
Bring it about as well as you can; 
Get you gone, you little old man,’ ” 
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THE OLD MAN OF DERBY 


HE next night, after he had got into bed, 
Jack said to the Gander, “Please, Gander, 
let me blow out the bedroom candle!” 

“Very well,” the Gander said, “if you don’t 
put your face too close and scorch your little nose, 
and singe your little eye-lashes, and burn your 
curly hair.” 

“T will be very careful,” little Jack said. He 
leaped out of bed and blew three times, and the 
third time the candle flame flickered and went out. 

“That reminds me,” the Gander said, “about 
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the two old men I worked for after I had been 
turned into a Gander. I told you how I left my 
first employer, because he wanted me to work very 
hard and yet wouldn’t give me enough food to eat 
or covers to keep me warm. 

“After I ran away from him, I walked along 
the King’s Highway for a long time. Farmers’ 
wagons were passing, carrying grain or other pro- 
duce to market. Sometimes a little corn sifted 
through the planks in the bottom of the wagons, 
or fell out behind. Then I would eat up this corn 
and that is the way I kept myself alive. 

“Whenever I saw anyone coming, I used to 
get off the King’s Highway and hide myself in 
a hedge. I was afraid that I should be stolen and 
cooked for somebody’s Sunday dinner. 

“But I got very, very tired of eating just corn. 
You sec, Jack, although I was a gander, I was 
really a prince in disguise and I wanted some 
human food to eat. It seemed to me that I would 
give a great deal if only I could get a piece of 
bread and cheese. 

“One night as I was walking along the road 
wishing for that bread and cheese, I saw a house 
at the edge of a town. It was a big house and 
there was a tall bright candle in the front window. 
I had never seen such a brightly lighted house. 
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Even my father’s palace didn’t look like that. I 
felt very sure that I could find something to eat in 
a house like that; perhaps bread and cheese. 

“So I opened the gate and went up to the door 
of the house and took the knocker in my bill and 
knocked as hard as I could. 

“A little old man came to the door and I said 
to him: ‘Have you any work for me to do? I 
want a piece of bread and cheese and I am willing 
to work for it.’ 

“He looked very cross and he said to me: ‘I 
am the Old Man of Derby, and when people 
speak to me, I expect them to bow three times.’ 

“So I bowed three times. Then he said: ‘I am 
not used to hiring ganders, but my butler has just 
left me. It is his duty to put out all my candles at 
twelve o’clock at night. I have a hundred candles, 
and it surely isn’t much trouble to put out a hun- 
dred candles, but this lazy butler said it was too 
much work to stay up until twelve o’clock at night 
and then put out a hundred candles, so he has left 
me.’ 

““Tf you will give me a piece of bread and 
cheese now,’ [ said, ‘I will put out your hundred 
candles.’ 

“*Wouldn’t milk do you just as well?’ 
the Old Man of Derby asked. ‘TI like to eat all the 
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bread and cheese in this house myself. ‘All my 
servants live on milk porridge.’ 

““No,’ I told him. ‘If you won’t give me 
bread and cheese I shan’t put out your candles.’ 

“*T tell you what I will do,’ said the Old Man. 
‘I will give you a dish of milk now and a piece of 
bread and cheese after the work is done.’ 

“T agreed to that, but I said, ‘You must give me 
the bread and the cheese, so that I can hold it 
under my wing while I am waiting for twelve 
o’clock to come, and then carry it about with me 
while I put out the candles.’ 

“The Old Man of Derby grumbled at this, but 
at last he gave me the bread and cheese and set out 
the bow] of milk, and then I sat with my bread and 
cheese under my wing and waited for twelve 
o’clock to come. 

“When twelve o’clock struck, I went upstairs 
and downstairs, through every room in the house. 
I went to each candle and hit it with my bill and 
put it out. The Old Man of Derby followed me 
to see that I did my work properly. 

“When my last candle was put out, what do 
you think that Old Man of Derby didP He 
snatched away my bread and cheese, and said, 
‘Nobody in this house but me may eat bread and 
cheese!’ 
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“That made me so angry that I picked his thin 
old legs and beat him with my wings, until he 
shouted with the pain and dropped the bread and 
cheese. 

“T seized it in my bill and flew down the stairs 
and out of the house, very glad to leave such an 
unjust person. 

“As I hurried along over the King’s High- 
way away from the Old Man of Derby, I made 
up this rhyme: 


A little Old Man of Derby; 

How do you think he served me? 
He took away my bread and cheese, 
And that is the way he served me.” 
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HE next night the Gander was putting Jack 
to bed. Jack sat up with his back against 
the pillow and ate a big red apple. 

“Can you tell me a story about apples, Goosey 
Gander?” Jack asked. 

“Apples or pippins, it is the same thing,” 
Goosey Gander said. “I can’t exactly tell you a 
story about apples, but I will tell you something 
that happened to me once on Pippin Hill. 

“You will remember that when I was first en- 
chanted and turned into a Gander, I went to work 
for a mean old man who wouldn’t give me enough 
to eat or covers to keep me warm. Then just 
afterwards I went to work for the Old Man of 
Derby who tried to steal my bread and cheese away 
from me. After I had lived with that old man I 
felt very much discouraged, and I wondered if I 
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was ever going to meet any of the many good peo- 
ple there are in the world, or if every one I tried to 
work for was going to be like these two mean old 
men. 

“T ran away as fast as I could from the Old Man 
of Derby so that I need never see him again. After 
a long time I came to a hill which was called Pip- 
pin Hill. Once, before I was enchanted, I had 
ridden up Pippin Hill on horseback. It was early 
in the spring then, and the apple trees were full 
of blossoms. But now as I walked towards Pip- 
pin Hill I saw that it was not pretty atall. It was 
harvest time, and all the good apples had been 
picked and the poor apples were on the ground. 
It had been raining and was very muddy, and the 
cattle had been trampling over the hill, so Pippin 
Hill was very dirty. 

“T went slowly up the hill, thinking how the 
hill had changed from a pretty place to an ugly 
place, just as I had changed from a prince to a 
gander. 

“When I was half way up the hill I met a very 
pretty young lady. She dropped me a courtesy, 
and she said, 

““How do you do, Gander? Is there any- 
thing I can do for you?’ 
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“She looked so pretty when she spoke and had 
such a kind face, that I said to myself, ‘You pretty 
little lady. If I had half a crown I would like to 
spend every penny of it on you.’ 

“*Yes, dear lady,’ I said to her, ‘you can do 
something forme, You can give me some work.’ 

“*Would you like to go with me,’ the little lady 
said, ‘and take care of the geese on my father’s 
farm? ‘They are rather unruly geese and they 
need a master.’ 

“So I went home with the little lady and I lived 
there foralong time. When I told Mother Goose 
about this adventure, she made this verse: 


“As I was going up Pippin Hill, 
Pippin Hill was dirty. 
There I met a pretty miss, 
And she dropped me a curtsy. 
Little Miss, Pretty Miss, 
Blessings light upon you; 
If I had a half a crown a day 
I’d spend it all upon you.” 


“Tell me, dear Gander,” said Jack, “how you 
came to be enchanted and turned into a gander.” 
“You mustn’t ask me that, Jack,” said the 
Gander, “for that I can not tell you until I am a 
prince again, a long, long time from now.” 
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“Good-night, dear Gander,” said Jack sadly. 
But the Gander blew out the candle silently and a 
tear rolled down his bill. 
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NE night Jack said to the Gander, “Goosey 

Gander, I wish you would tell me a story 

about a house that is different from any other house 
I ever saw.” 

“T can very easily do that,” the Gander said. 
“T will tell you about King Pippin’s Hall. 

“Now King Pippin lived at the top of Pippin 
Hill. He hada big palace made of stone, and the 
biggest room in the house was the kitchen and the 
next biggest was the pantry. The reason for this 
was that King Pippin was very fond of eating. 
He would go down to the breakfast table and 
eat and eat until dinner time, and when he had 
finished eating his dinner, he would stay and eat 
and eat until supper time. 

“Whenever any of his counselors wanted to see 
him they used to have to go to his table. They 
would ask him a question and King Pippin would 
answer with his mouth full. When they gave him 
papers to sign, he used to keep eating with his left 
hand while he signed the papers with his right. 

“He had forty cooks and forty waiters, and he 
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kept them busy day and night. He was fat, but 
he worked them so hard that they were all thin, 
and still King Pippin didn’t get enough to eat. 

“ *There is only one thing I can do,’ King Pip- 
pin said, ‘and that is build a house that is made 
of good things to eat. Then if the table is ever 
empty I can just take a bite out of the walls.’ 

“So King Pippin hired forty more men, whose 
business it was to build him a new hall and to keep 
it in repair. Now this is the way the hall was 
built. The walls were made of pastry and pie-crust 
and the roof was made of pancakes and the win- 
dows were made of black and white pudding. 

“Tt took the cooks a whole month of cooking, 
before they could get material enough to build the 
wall. Then it took them two weeks to make the 
roof, and after that it kept them busy cooking to 
repair the wall. For when King Pippin wanted a 
pie and there were none to suit him on the table, 
he would waddle over to the wall and eat a great 
big hole in it. Then he would move over to the 
windowsill and eat a great slice of black pudding. 
When he felt like eating pancakes, he used to 
climb a ladder and bite away at the roof. 

“One day his counselors came to him and said, 

“*King Pippin, we really can’t stand this any 
longer. You aren’t running your kingdom prop- 
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erly at all. We can’t get you to attend to your 
business. If you don’t stop eating so much we 
will take away the kingdom from you and give it 
to your oldest son.’ © 
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“*That would suit me exactly,’ King Pippin 
said; ‘you may make my oldest son king and let 
him rule the country and I will keep my eighty 
cooks and live in my new hall.’ 

“So that is just what happened. The king’s 
son became ruler and King Pippin lived in his hall 
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and ate night and day and everybody was satis- 
fied.” 

“Oh,” said Jack, “I’ve heard about that. My 
mother tells it this way: 


“ «King Pippin built a fine new hall. 
Pastry and pie-crust were the wall; 
Windows made of black pudding and white, 


Slates were pancakes—you ne’er saw the like.’” 
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EXT night Jack was very unwilling to go to 

bed. It had been raining very hard all day 

and he had been unable to get out of doors and tire 
himself out with play. 

“T don’t see how I am going to sleep,” he said 
to the Gander, “I don’t feel a bit sleepy.” 

“You have to go to sleep,” said the Gander, 
“so that you can have a good night’s rest and be 
able to play hard all day to-morrow. I don’t be- 
lieve it will rain to-morrow. It will just be a pleas- 
ant misty moisty morning.” 

“Please tell me a story,” Jack said, “about a 
misty moisty morning.” 

“T will tell you a story,” the Gander said to 
him, “about one of your mother’s rhymes which 
runs: 


““‘One misty moisty morning, 
When cloudy was the weather, 
There I met an old man clothed all in leather. 
He began to compliment and I began to grin; 
How-do-you-do, and how-do-you-do, and how-do- 
you-do again.’ 
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“It happened this way,” the Gander said. 
“One time I was going for a walk in search of 
some work, by which I could earn my own living. 
It was a very misty moisty morning. The mist 
was so thick that I couldn’t see people or objects 
until I was close to them. 

“Presently out of the mist I saw a figure ap- 
proaching. It looked at first like a grayish black 
figure, and it changed to a grayish brown figure. 
And I saw that it was an old man dressed in a suit 
of leather. 

“He smiled at me and I smiled at him. ‘Good- 
morning,’ he said, ‘what a beautiful Gander you 
are.’ 

“At that I began to smile and smile. ‘I never 
saw a Gander anything like as beautiful as you 
are,’ the old man went on. 

“So when the old man said that, I did more 
than smile; I grinned until I showed my throat. 

“*You aren’t only beautiful,’ the old man said, 
‘but I think you must be very wise as well.’ 

“By this time I felt that I was safe in using 
human language to the old man, so I said to him 
three times, 

“*How-do-you-do! How-do-you-do! How- 
do-you-do!’ 

“*T knew you were a clever Gander,’ the old 
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man said. ‘Now is there anything I can do for 
your’ 

“ “Indeed, there.is,’ I told him. ‘I am looking 
for work. I haven’t had very good luck finding 
any. I want to earn*my own living and be in a 
place where there won’t be any danger of their kill- 
ing me and cooking me for a Christmas dinner. 
There are a great many reasons why I don’t want 
to be killed and cooked.’ 

“*T understand very well what they are,’ the old 
man said. ‘You are an enchanted gander, and 
one of these days you want to go back to human 
form. You can never do that if people cook you 
and eat you for their Christmas dinner.’ 

_“ ‘Since you understand my condition so well,’ 
I said to the old man, ‘perhaps you can give me 
some work todo. I might be able to take care of 
that beautiful leather suit of yours. I would clean 
it every night when you take it off, and hang it 
over the back of a chair.’ 

“ “NJo one will ever touch that suit but just my- 
self,’ the old man said, ‘but I’ll tell you what I will 
do; I will let you come home with me and rock my 
granddaughter’s cradle. That is my work in the 
household, and it is work I don’t like at all, be- 
cause if I stop rocking for one second that baby 
wakes up and begins to cry.’ 
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“So,” concluded the Gander, “I went home 
with the old man and I rocked the baby, and she 
never waked up once. The old man sat in the sun 
and smoked his pipe and we were both very con- 
tented. 

“Now that is all of that story. So go to sleep, 
little boy.” 
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NCE when the Gander was putting Jack to 
bed, Jack said, ““Goosey Gander, this morn- 
ing I heard my mother singing: 
“ «Taffy was a Welshman, 
Taffy was a thief; 


Taffy came to my house 
And stole a piece of beef.’ 


“Ts there a story about this Taffy?” 

“Yes, there is a story,” the Gander said, “and I 
will tell you about it. Do you remember the 
polite old man in the brown leather clothes that I 
went to work for?” 

“Yes, I do,” Jack said. 

“At first,” continued the Gander, “I used to 
rock his little granddaughter to sleep, but after a 
time she got too big for that and besides, she went 
to live with an aunt, because the aunt said that her 
old grandfather didn’t know how to bring up a 
little girl. 

“So after that the old grandfather in the brown 
leather clothes, and I used to live alone. He used 
to sit out doors in the sun and I used to do the 
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housework for both of us. He had a neighbor 
who was a Welshman, called Taffy. 

“Now Taffy was athief. He used to go to the 
neighbors’ houses and sit down by the kitchen 
table. While the woman of the house was getting 
dinner he would tell her a funny story, and while 
she was laughing he would put a cabbage in his 
pocket. Then he would tell her another funny 
story and while she was laughing, he would put 
a turnip in his pocket. Then he would tell her a 
third story that was funnier than the other two, and 
while she was doubled up with laughter, Taffy 
would seize the soup-bone and put that in a little 
bag he always carried. Then he would rise and 
say, 

““T must be going. Good morning.’ 

“After he was gone the good wife would say, 
“Dear, oh dear, where is my cabbage, and my tur- 
nip, and my soup-boneP How am I going to 
make soup when all the things are gone that I was 
going to make soup with!’ 

“So after a while, when the neighbors saw 
Taffy coming, they used to lock up their food. 
They didn’t mind giving Taffy a meal now and 
again in payment for his stories, but they did object 
to the way he would come in and steal. 

“Now Taffy never stole anything from the old 
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man in the leather clothes and me, because we 
watched him too carefully. But one day the old 
man was out looking at the pig and he called me 
to come and help him decide whether it was time 
to kill the pig or not. 

“ “Yes, in a minute,’ I told him. ‘I must lock 
up the beef and the pudding. They are out on the 
windowsill cooling, and I am afraid that Taffy 
will come and steal them.’ 

“ “Just throw a towel over them,’ the old man 
said, ‘and don’t trouble to put them away. I am 
in a hurry to have you look at the pig.’ 

“So I ran down and looked at the pig, and 
while I was gone that bad thief came. I saw him 
crossing the road, and I left my old man and the 
pig and went flying up the garden path. But by 
the time I reached that windowsill, that thief had 
come and carried away my beautiful piece of beef. 
We had nothing left for dinner except the pud- 
ding, and I was just as angry as I could be. I 
made up my mind that Taffy should be punished. 

“What happened to Taffy and me I will tell 
you in the next story.” 
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HE next night when the Gander was tucking 
the bed-clothes around Jack’s shoulders, 
Jack said, 

“Goosey Gander, now tell me what happened 
next to Taffy and your” 

“Just as soon as I put out the candle, I will 
tell you,” the Gander said. He gave a little puff 
at the candle, but it didn’t go out. So then he clap- 
ped his bill down on it, and the bright wick turned 
black. 3... 

“You will remember, Jack,” the Gander said, 
“that when that thief Taffy stole our piece of beef 
the old man in the leather suit and I had nothing 
to eat except pudding. Now the pudding was 
very good, but it was so sweet that we could eat 
only a little of it.” 

“*T do wish I had some meat,’ said the old man. 

“‘Never mind,’ I said, ‘I have got a marrow 
bone left with a piece of meat on it, and I will 
make you a rich soup for your supper.’ 

“When we had finished our dinner, I went to 
Taffy’s house, intending to make him give me back 
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the beef. If he refused I meant to peck a hole in 
his shin bones, and as my bill is very sharp, I know 
I could have made good big holes. 

“But though I knocked at the door and tapped 
at the window, I couldn’t hear a sound, and I made 
up my mind that Taffy wasn’t at home. 

“T turned back toward our house, and what 
should I see but Taffy stealing out of the back 
door! I hurried home as fast as I could and 
looked at the pot where I had put the marrow 
bone. It was gone! That wicked Welshman, 
Taffy, had stolen that, too! 

“T was in a great rage, as you can imagine, and 
I rushed to Taffy’s house, determined to get back 
that marrow bone. I knocked at the door and 
tapped at the window, but nobody came. Still, I 
was determined to get in to see if Taffy was hiding 
anywhere. So I smashed the window glass and 
flew inside, and I searched upstairs and down- 
stairs. I looked in every cupboard and I looked 
under every bed, but I couldn’t find Taffy any- 
where. He really wasn’t in. 

“So I went back home and told the old man in 
the leather clothes that I hadn’t had any luck in 
finding Taffy. ‘He is hiding somewhere,’ I said, 
‘and he has that beautiful beef bone in his bag. 
But I will find him yet.’ 
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“While I was getting supper that night—a sup- 
per of bread and milk and cheese instead of the 
thick soup I had planned—I heard a little rustling 
noise on the staircase. 

“T ran out and there was Taffy rushing out of 
the house with something in his hand. I was 
about to run after him when I heard the old man 
calling, ‘Oh Goosey Gander, what do you think 
has happened nowP That naughty thief has gone 
and stolen the silver pin that I used to hold my 
cloak together with! What in the world shall I 
do?” 

“That made me furiously angry, and I went 
to Taffy’s house for the last time. The door was 
locked and the window I had broken was boarded 
up, but I broke another and flew inside. I went 
into the kitchen and Taffy wasn’t there, but the 
beautiful marrow bone of beef was on the kitchen 
table. 

“T took it in my bill and began to look for 
Taffy, first downstairs and then upstairs. At last 
I found him in bed. I went up to him and I 
threw the beef bone at his head. It made a big 
bruise and Taffy begged me not to throw it at him 
again. 

“He said that if I wouldn’t punish him any 
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more he would never steal again as long as he 


lived. 


“T told that story to Mother Goose, and this is 
the rhyme she made about it: 


“Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief; 
Taffy came to my house and stole a piece of beef; 
I went to Taffy’s house, Taffy wasn’t home; 
Taffy came to my house and stole a marrow bone. 
I went to Taffy’s house, Taffy wasn’t in; 
Taffy came to my house and stole a silver pin. 
I went to Taffy’s house, Taffy was in bed; 
I took up a beef bone and flung it at his head.’ ” 
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OOSEY GANDER,” said Jack one night 
when the Gander had put out the bedroom 
candle by clapping his bill down upon the flame, 
“Goosey Gander, can you tell me a story about a 
boy as little as I am who did some work and earned 
some money?” 

“T never heard about a boy as little as you are 
making money,” the Gander said. “But I can 
tell you about a boy who was just a little older than. 
you and who earned a halfpenny a day. This 
little boy was an orphan. He was so little that 
they sent him to the poorhouse, but he didn’t like 
it in the poorhouse, because it was a dark and dis- 
mal place and there were so many unhappy peo- 
ple there. 

“So he ran away from the poorhouse and he 
went to a farmer and said: 

“Please, Mister Farmer, won’t you take me 
to work for you?’ 

“*You are too little to work,’ said the farmer. 
“What could a little boy like you do? I will keep 
you a few weeks, if you like, and give you food and 
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a bed, just because I would like to give you a little 
holiday from the poorhouse.’ 

“*T don’t want you to keep me for nothing,’ the 
little boy said. ‘I want toearn money. I want to 
have my bed and board and just a penny a day.’ 

“*What will you do for that?’ the farmer 
asked. 

* *T will see that the birds don’t eat any of your 
seed after you have planted it,’ the little boy said. 
‘I will run up and down the rows, waving my 
hands or my stick and I know I can scare them 
away.’ 

“So you want to be a bird scarer, do ye 
asked the farmer. 

““T am afraid you couldn’t keep the birds teed 
eating some of the seed, because, you see, while 
you were at one end of the row, they would be 
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picking up what they could get at the other end 
of the row.’ | 

“ ‘Still,’ the little boy said, ‘I think I can save 
you a good deal of money by scaring away the 
birds.’ 

““Perhaps you can,’ the farmer said. ‘At 
least I will give you a trial. You may take the 
stick and go out in the fields to-morrow morning 
and scare away the birds. I see you have a stick 
in the shape of a gun. A gun will scare the birds 
better than a stick will.’ 

~ “The next morning the little boy went out in 
the fields and became a bird scarer. He soon saw 
that no matter how hard he worked the birds 
would get some of the seed, just as the farmer had 
said they would; but he did the best he could, and 
as he ran up and down the rows, he waved his cane, 
shouting: 


“Away birds, away; 
Take a little and leave a little, 
And do not come again; 
For if you do, 
I will shoot you through 
And there will be an end of you.’ 


“The birds liked the little boy and thought it 
was very brave of him to try to earn his own liv- 
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ing. They said to one another, ‘Let us go away 
from this farm and eat the seed from some other 
farm.’ 

“So they all flew away and the little boy 
thought he had scared them, and the farmer 
thought so too. He was so well pleased with the 
little boy that he adopted him into his own family 
and after that the little boy had a very happy time.” 
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THE GIRL IN THE LANE AND THE 
MAN ON THE HILL 


HAT story are you going to tell me to- 

night, Goosey Gander?” asked Jack, as he 
snuggled down into bed and put one foot inside 
the other to keep them both warm. 

“T am going to tell you something that hap- 
pened to me while I was living with the old man 
that wore the leather clothes,” the Gander said. 

“Once upon a time I went for a walk. I 
turned off the high road and I met a little girl. 

“*Good-morning, little girl,’ I said. 

“ “Gobble, gobble, gobble,’ she replied. 

“What is the matter?’ I said. ‘You are talk- 
ing like aturkey. Have you a turkey’s tongue in 
your head?’ 

“But the little girl shook her head, and she said 
again, ‘Gobble, gobble, gobble.’ 

“‘*Can’t you speak plainly?’ I asked the little 
girl. ‘Is that the trouble?’ 

“So she nodded her head to show me that she 
said ‘gobble, gobble, gobble,’ because she couldn’t 
make any other words. 

“T walked on for a little while with the girl fol- 
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lowing me. Now and then I would turn to her 
and say, “‘Don’t you think you had better go 
home, little girl?’ 

“But she would always say, ‘Gobble, gobble, 
gobble,’ and keep on following me. 

“We came at last to a little house on the side of 
a hill. In front of the house was a man hobbling 
up and down, up and down. 

“*Wherever are you going, my good man?’ I 
asked him. 

“*T don’t know,’ the man said. ‘Anywhere. 
I just can’t stand still and so I go hobble, hobble, 
hobble, all the time.’ 

““Gobble, gobble, gobble,’ said the little girl. 

“* “She says she is sorry for me,’ the man said. 

“*T am surprised that you can understand her,’ 
Itold him. ‘To me what she says sounds just like 
“gobble, gobble, gobble.” ’ 

“ “Gobble, gobble, gobble,’ said the little girl. 

“¢ “She says she isn’t saying “gobble,” ’ the man 
said. ‘She says she is sorry I can’t stay in my own 
house.’ 

“ ‘Why don’t you stay in your little house?’ I 
asked him. ‘You can walk up and down on the 
floors.’ 

“*T don’t want to walk up and down on the 
floors,’ the old man said, ‘because I would wear 
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them out. I can’t keep still except when it is time 
to sleep. Besides while I walked up and down on 
the floors, I should be seeing the good things that 
are on the table and that I haven’t time to cook, 
because I can’t stand still long enough to light the 
fires and put on the beans and peas. I have to 
eat raw food as I walk up and down, and I don’t 
like that at all.’ 

“‘Gobble, gobble, gobble,’ said the little girl. 
‘Gobble, gobble, gobble.’ 

“*What does she say?’ I asked the man, be- 
cause he looked very happy and was hobbling 
around in a sort of dance. 

“She says she has no home,’ the man replied, 
‘and if I like she will come and live with me and 
cook forme. When the food is hot she will come 
out and walk beside me and let me eat as I hobble 
up and down.’ 

“And so, Jack,” the Gander ended, “the little 
girl went to live with the old man in the house on 
the hill, and I went back to live with my old man in 
the leather clothes, and as I walked along I made 
this rhyme: 


“«The girl in the lane, that couldn’t speak plain 
Cried, “Gobble, gobble, gobble.” 
The man on the hill that couldn’t stand still 
Went hobble, hobble, hobble.’ ” 
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ELL mea story, Goosey Gander,” Jack said, 
“about the time before you were a gander.”’ 

“You forgot to say please,” the Gander said. 

“Please tell me a story about the time you were 
prince,” Jack said. 

“Very well,” the Gander said. “The king, my 
father, gave each of us children a garden in which 
fruit trees and flowers were planted. I had apple 
trees and cherry trees in my garden, and one nut 
tree. It was a long, long time before the nut tree 
bore anything. 

“One morning I saw two blossoms on the tree. 
I watched them very carefully. They grew big: 
ger and bigger and at last they turned into green 
buds of very queer shape. Every morning I used 
to go out and watch the buds. One was little and 
one was big. The little one was a silvery green 
color and the big one was a golden brown color. 

“One day when I went out, what do you think 
had happened? The little green bud had turned 
into a silver nut-meg and the big green bud had 
turned into a golden pear. 
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“Everybody in the castle came running out into 
the garden to see my strange nuttree. The people 
from the village came to see it too, and then the 
people from the neighboring villages. 

“By and by the fame of my nut tree spread to 
other lands. One morning, the king, my father, 
said to me, 

“ ‘My son, the daughter of the king of Spain 
wants to come and visit you.’ 

“Now I had met this little girl at the court of 
the King of Spain and had liked her very much. 
My father had sent for her many times to come 
and visit us, and she had always refused. 

“T was very glad indeed to hear that she had 
consented at last. © 

“So at last she arrived with a whole company 
of men to guard her and a waiting maid to carry 
her fan and another waiting maid to carry her 
gloves and a third waiting maid to carry her hand- 
kerchief. She had two little pages to lift up her 
train, and they were dressed in crimson velvet. 
Altogether, she was very grand indeed. 

“My father, the king, stood at the top of the 
steps to meet her and I ran down the steps. 

“How do you do?’ I said, ‘I am so glad you 
have come.’ 

““Take me to see the nut tree with the silver 
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nutmeg and the golden pear on it,’ she said. ‘I 


came to see the nut tree; I didn’t come to see you 
at all.’ 


““T felt very fiuch offended at this; but I took 


the Spanish princess to see my nut tree. All day 
long she played under it, and she didn’t say a single 
word to me. 

““T don’t want to bother with you,’ she said, 
‘but to-night after supper you can tell me stories.’ 
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“Then I went to my fairy god-mother and said, 
‘I don’t want to play with the Spanish princess be- 
cause she is a very rude little girl. She only wants 
to be with me when she can’t play under the nut 
tree. I wish you would make a magic on me and 
just for one day give me the power to move as fast 
as the wind.’ So my fairy god-mother touched me 
with her wand. 

“That evening the King of Spain’s daughter 
said, “Tell me a story.’ 

““No, I won't,’ I said, ‘I am going away.’ I 
began to run and she began to run after me. But 
soon I was away out of sight. I went as quickly 
as the wind and as I went I said this verse: 


“*T had a little nut tree; nothing would it bear, 
But a silver nutmeg and a golden pear. 
The King of Spain’s daughter came to see me, 
And all was because of my little nut tree. 
I skipped over water, I danced over sea, 
And all the birds in the air couldn’t catch me.’ ” 
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HE next night when the Gander was putting 
Jack to bed, Jack said to him, 
“Goosey Gander, Mother Goose was singing 
a song to-day and I want to know the story about it. 
This was the song: 
“Doodle doodle doo, 
The Princess lost her shoe; 
Her Highness hopped,— 
The fiddler stopped, 
Not knowing what to do.” 


“Yes, I can tell you the story of that,” the 
Gander said. “It happened before I became a 
gander, while I was still a prince. 

“One time my father, the king, wanted to find 
a wife for my older brother. Now my older bro- 
ther was to be the king after my father and it was 
very important that he should find the right kind 
of wife. So now and then the kings from other 
countries would come to my father’s court and 
bring their families with them for a visit, the 
daughters as well as the sons. In that way my 
brother became acquainted with a number of very » 
charming princesses. 
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“First there was the daughter of the King of 
Spain. She was very dark and very beautiful and 
very proud, and at first my brother seemed to like 
her very much. One day, however, my father, the 
king, saw that my brother looked very sober. 

““What is the trouble?’ my father asked. 
‘Have you been quarreling with the Princess of 
Spain?’ 

““Oh no, father,’ my older brother said, ‘but 
I am afraid she will never make a wife for me. 
This morning I was walking on one side of the 
rose hedge when I heard someone crying and 
someone else scolding on the other side of the 
hedge. I peeked over and there was the Princess 
of Spain slapping her waiting maid, and all be- 
cause the waiting maid had brought her a plain 
handkerchief instead of an embroidered one. I 
do not think that I want to marry a girl with such 
a temper as that.’ 

“Very well, my son,’ the king said, ‘we will 
invite the king of France here, and you may see 
how you like his daughter.’ 

“So after a few weeks, the King of France 
came with his beautiful daughter. She was as 
fair as a lily and she had little dancing feet and a 


very lovely smile, and my brother seemed very 
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much taken with her. Then one day my father 
saw him looking very sad. 

“ “What is the trouble, my child?’ he said, ‘are 
you disappointed in the daughter of the King of 
France?’ 


“ “Yes, Iam,’ my older brother said. ‘She can’t 
sit still in church, and she doesn’t like to read 
books, and she won’t go to visit sick people or 
people in trouble. Iam afraid she is very selfish 
and no queen should be selfish.’ 

“ ‘Very well,’ my father said, ‘we will send for 
the King of Ireland, and perhaps you will like his 


daughter.’ 
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“So after a few weeks, the King of Ireland 
came with his daughter. A few nights after her 
arrival a great dance was given which was at- 
tended by all the nobles from the neighboring 
castles. 

“In the middle of the first dance which the 
Princess of Ireland was dancing with my brother, 
she lost her shoe and began to hop about on one 
foot. The fiddler stopped fiddling, but the Prin- 
cess waved him to go on. 

“ “We must not spoil the pleasure of the other 
people,’ she said. ‘I can hop along on one foot 
until the dance is over.’ 

“Then my brother said to her, ‘You are always 
very unselfish and thoughtful of other people. 
The more I see of you, the more I love you, and I 
wish you would marry me.’ 

“The Princess said she would, and so that is 
how my older brother came to marry the daughter 
of the King of Ireland. 

“When I told that story to Mother Goose she 
said: 


“Doodle doodle doo, 
The Princess lost her shoe. 
Her Highness hopped, 
The fiddler stopped, 
Not knowing what to do.’” 
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NE night when the Gander was tucking little 
Jack in bed, Jack said, 

“Goosey Gander, do you ever wish you had an- 
other gander to play with or a goose?” 

The Gander sighed, then he replied: 

“T am contented to help Mother Goose to take 
care of you, little Jack. But once upon a time, be- 
fore I was turned into a gander, I never thought I 
should be living in a little house with only three 
creatures in it besides myself,—Mother Goose, you 
and the sentinel owl. 

“My father was a king, and I was a prince. 
We lived in a big grey castle on a hill. There 
were other castles near us, and great nobles lived 
in them. All these nobles had very beautiful 
daughters. They were so beautiful that princes 
from other lands used to come to see them, and try 
to marry them. Sometimes they all went walking 
along the road that wound about my father’s castle. 
It was a road that was never travelled by horses or 
carts, and so tufts of grass, and little green weeds 
showed here and there among the gravel. The 
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people of the town used to call it ‘Green Gravel 
Road.’ 

“Whenever the beautiful young noblewomen 
went walking along Green Gravel, all the people 
in the town who were not working used to hurry 
up, and stand on the green sward beside the road, 
and look at them. At first the young noblewomen 
didn’t mind being stared at, for they felt that the 
people in the town were their friends. But after 
a time strangers from other villages used to come, 
and press so close to Green Gravel that the young 
noblewomen had scarcely room to walk. So then 
the young noblewomen gave up walking on Green 
Gravel. 

“The people in the town were very sorry when 
they did this, but the sorriest person of all was a 
young cobbler who lived in the poorest house in 
town. He was not only poor, but he was very 
ugly. He loved beauty and that was why it was 
such a pleasure to him to look at the beautiful 
young noblewomen. He grieved very deeply 
when they refused to walk any longer on Green 
Gravel. 

“One night, the King’s daughter, my sister, 
the princess, who was the most beautiful maiden in 
the town, went for a walk on Green Gravel, under 
the moonlight. She had walked once about Green 
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Gravel, and was just about to go into the castle, 
when suddenly, a man sprang out of the shadows, 
and threw his cloak over her head. It was a 
wicked king from a neighbouring land, who had 
wanted to marry my sister, and had been refused. 

“He carried the princess to his horse, and was 
just about to throw her across the saddle, when a 
man sprang upon him. Who should it be but the 
cobbler. For every night he still went to Green 
Gravel, even though the beautiful ladies walked 
there no longer. The cobbler could not see them, 
but he could dream of them. 

“The cobbler fought with the prince, while the 
princess slipped from the saddle, and ran shouting 
into the castle. She told the king what had hap- 
pened, and he sent a company of his men-at-arms 
to rescue the cobbler. When the prince heard 
them coming, he leaped on his horse and galloped 
away. 

“The poor cobbler was very much bruised. 
The king had him carried into the best room of the 
castle, and he said to him, 

““Good cobbler, you have done me a very 
great service; name your own reward.’ 

“ <Cire,’ the cobbler replied, ‘all I ask is that the 
beautiful young maidens shall again walk on 
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Green Gravel, so that I may feast my eyes on their 
beauty.’ 

“Your wish shall be granted,’ the king said. 
‘The maidens shall walk there every evening at 
sunset, guarded by men-at-arms, and as they pass 
you, they shall bow to you.’ 

“So now the maidens always walk on Green 
Gravel, and the cobbler watches them. When I 
told Mother Goose the story, she made this verse 
about it: 


“¢Around the green gravel, the grass grows green, 
And all the pretty maids are plain to be seen. 
Wash them with milk, and clothe them with silk, 
And write their names with a pen and ink,’ ” 
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NE night, after the Gander had tucked little 
Jack into bed, Jack said: “Goosey Gander, 
did you ever go to school?” 

“Of course I did,” the Gander said. “That 
was a long time ago when I wasa prince. When 
I was a very tiny boy I had a nurse who taught me, 
and when I was a little older, [had atutor. Then 
the King, my father, said that he wanted me to go 
to school to Dr. Faustus. 

“Now Dr. Faustus was a good man, but a very 
peculiar one. When the King, my father, sent 
for him to come and teach me, he sent word that he 
couldn’t come to the castle, but that I would have 
to come to him. 

“The King said, ‘Dr. Faustus is such a wise 
man that I shall have to send you to him, even if he 
will not come here.’ 

“So the King asked the messenger who had 
brought the message from Dr. Faustus, where he 
could be found. 

“ “He is holding his school in Scotland just 
now,’ the messenger said. So my father sent me 
to Scotland to go to school to Dr. Faustus. 
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“Now this wise man used to teach sometimes 
in one country and sometimes in another. He 
would stay in England for a time, and then he 
would cross the Irish sea and go to Ireland; and 
then he would go back again and cross the English 
Channel and go to Spain and from Spain he would 
go to France, and some other countries. 

“Tt was his idea that a change did the scholars 
good and by going to different countries they 
learned new things. 

“When I went to school to Dr. Faustus, he had 
only two other scholars, Jonathan and Henry. 
He had just sent home all of his other scholars, 
because he had taught them all that they were fit 
to learn. 

“Jonathan and Henry were, like myself, the 
sons of a King, but they had been very badly 
brought up, I am afraid, because they were dis- 
obedient and idle. 

“In the morning when Dr. Faustus would 
say to them, ‘Remember that London is the capi- 
tal of England,’ they would say, ‘We don’t have 
to remember anything, because we are the sons 
of a king and we can have servants to remember 
for us. Then Dr. Faustus would say, ‘If you 
don’t remember, you must take a whipping,’ but 
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they would say, ‘Our father has sent little pages 
with us to take the punishment that we deserve.’ 

“Dr. Faustus wouldn’t whip the little pages 
and Jonathan and Henry had so many servants 
around that he couldn’t whip them, for the ser- 
vants wouldn’t allow it. 

“Each day Dr. Faustus would try to teach the 
boys. He would say to Jonathan and Henry, ‘A 
prince ought to be able to count. Remember that 
twice two is four.’ And Jonathan and Henry 
would answer, ‘We don’t like to count. We can 
always go into the king’s counting house, if we 
want to find out how much twice two is.’ 

“T was the only scholar Dr. Faustus had that 
he could teach anything. One day he said to me, 
‘Young Prince, are you a good walker?’ 

“ *Yes,’ I told him, ‘I am a very good walker. 
Why?’ 

“ “You will see to-morrow,’ he said. 

“The next morning very early Dr. Faustus 
woke me and took me down to a covered cart. I 
got inside and there were Jonathan and Henry 
all tied up with handkerchiefs around their 
mouths so that they couldn’t even speak. 

“We are running away from the servants,’ 
Dr. Faustus told me. ‘I am going to a place 
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where I can make good scholars of those naughty 
boys, Jonathan and Henry.’ 

“So Dr. Faustus drove all the way through 
Scotland and all the way through England to the 
English Channel. Then he put the three of us 
on a ship and we sailed to France. Once on the 
shore of France Dr. Faustus untied Jonathan and 
Henry and made them walk in front of him. He 
took a big stick and began to beat them. 

“ “Remember,” he said to Jonathan, ‘that Lon- 
don is the capital of England.’ 

“Yes, yes,’ blubbered Jonathan. 

““Remember, Henry,’ Dr. Faustus said, giv- 
ing Henry a great blow, ‘that twice two is four.’ 

““*Yes, yes, wept Henry, ‘I will remember that 
twice two is four.’ 

“So every day Dr. Faustus taught Jonathan 
and Henry. He walked them through France 
into Spain, beating them with a stick. By the time 
they had come to the end of Spain, Jonathan and 
Henry had learned a good deal. Then Dr. Faus- 
tus walked them back again all through Spain and 
France, and crossed the Channel into England, 
and back into Scotland. 

“By that time the boys were very good indeed 
and made no objection to being educated. By 
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the time I left Dr. Faustus they really knew a good 
deal. 


“So that,” finished the Gander, “is the story 
of the first school I ever went to.” 
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JACK’S STORY 


NE night Goosey Gander said to Jack, 
“I am always telling you stories. Why 
don’t you tell me a story to-night?” 

“But I am not used to telling stories,” said 
little Jack; “I don’t know that I could do it.” 

“Then tell me something that happened to you 
to-day,” the Gander said. ‘You are always wish- 
ing for adventures, but I am sure that you have 
plenty of them, if you will only call them so.” 

“T did have an adventure to-day,” Jack said, 
“and I will tell you all about it. : 

“T was playing with my hobby horse. It is a 
very beautiful hobby horse which mother made 
me this morning while you were flying to London 
Town. I will show it to you to-morrow. It has 
a dapple-grey body, and its head is made of pea- 
straw and its tail is made of hay. 

“TI played all morning with this hobby horse 
and then the butcher came by in his cart. He was 
driving very slowly and his horse was lame. 

“What is the matter with your horse, good 
butcher?’ I asked him. 
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“He has cast a shoe,’ the butcher said, ‘and 
he stepped on a sharp stone and hurt his foot, and 
that made him lame. J am taking him to the 
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blacksmith, Robert Barnes, so that he can have a 
new shoe put on.’ 

“Let me ride with you in the cart,’ I said, ‘be- 
cause I have a new hobby horse here and it has 
never been shod. I will ask Robert Barnes if 
he can shoe my hobby horse.’ 

“So the butcher took me in his cart to the 
blacksmith shop. I sat by the forge and watched 
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Robert Barnes hammering at a band of iron that 
was all red. It looked just like a piece of fire. 
Robert Barnes struck it and the sparks flew up 
in the air. 

“The butcher said, ‘Robert Barnes is making 
me a fine new shoe and my good horse will soon 
get over being lame.’ 

“When the butcher’s horse was shod, I asked 
Robert Barnes if he would shoe my hobby horse. 

“*That I will gladly,’ he said. And so he drove 
in a nail and my horse was shod. Then I came 
home and my mother was standing in the doorway 
looking for me. 

“*“Wherever have you been?’ she said. So I 
told her what had happened to me and then she 
made up this rhyme: 

““Robert Barnes, my fellow fine, 
Can you shoe this horse of mine?’ 
‘Yes, good Sir, that I can, 
As well as any other man: 
There’s a nail and there’s a prod, 
And now, Good Sir, your horse is shod.’ * 


“That is a very good story,” the Gander said. 

“T am going to have another adventure with 
my hobby horse to-morrow,” Jack said sleepily to 
the Gander, “and then I will tell you another 
story.” 
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HE next morning after Jack had told the 

Gander his story about his adventure with 
his hobby horse, he went out for a walk all by 
himself. 

“Please don’t come with me,” he said to the 
Gander. “I want to go alone, so that I can have 
another adventure and tell you about it after I 
get back.” 

So Jack went off alone, taking with him his 
little hobby horse, with its dapple-grey body, and 
with its head made of pea straw and its tail made 
of hay, and a big shining nail that Robert Barnes, 
the blacksmith, had put in it for a shoe. 

Jack was gone all day long and when he came 
back he was without his hobby horse and he was 
without his pretty little red coat. 

“Why, what has happened to youP” Mother 
Goose cried. 

“Do tell us what has happened,” the Gander 
said. 

“To-whit, to-whoo, do tell, Jack, do,” said the 
Sentinel Owl. 
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Then Jack began to sing a little song, but as 
he sang it the tears rolled down his face: 


“T had a little hobby horse, 
And it was dapple-grey, 
Its head was made of pea-straw, 
Its tail was made of hay. 
I sold it to an old woman 
For a copper groat. 
And J’ll not sing my song again 
Without a new coat.” 


“Come in, child,” his mother said. “One poet 
is enough in this household. I will make the 
rhymes for the family. Sit down by the fire and 
get warm and tell us in prose what has happened 
to you.” | 

So Jack sat in his little armchair in front of the 
warm fire and his mother brought him a piece of 
bread, and the Gander gave him a bowl of milk. 
The Sentinel Owl came inside too and said, 

“To-whit, to-whoo, do tell, Jack, do!’ 

So Jack ate his bread and drank his milk and 
then he told his story. 

“T took my little hobby horse,” Jack said, 
“and rode up and down with it. At last I met an 
old woman with a basket of toys. 

““Do you want to buy any toys, little man?’ 
she said. 
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THE HOBBY HORSE 


“*No,’ I told her, ‘I don’t need any toys. I 
have my hobby horse.’ 

“Will you sell me the hobby horse?” she said. 
‘I will give you a copper groat for it. Then you 
can take the copper groat and go to the camp of 
the gipsies and have your fortune told.’ 

“So I gave my hobby horse to the old woman, 
and she gave me a copper groat. Then I went 
on up the road to find the gipsy camp. At last I 
saw a number of wagons in a clearing in the 
woods beside the road. Near the wagons was a 
fire and a number of men and women and children 
sat by the fire. They were dressed mostly in rags 
but the rags were all of very bright colors. 

“Are you the gipsies?’ I said to them. 

* *Yes,’ they said. ‘What do you want?’ 

“*T want you to tell my fortune and to give 
me some of the food you are cooking in that pot,’ 
I told them, ‘and I will give you a copper groat.’ 

So they gave me a bowl of stew and took my 
copper groat, and then an old woman looked at 
the palm of my hand and told my fortune. 

““*You have a very good home,’ she said, ‘and 
a good mother who takes the best of care of you, 
but you are not always a good boy. For example, 
you should never have run away from home to- 
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day and you are going to have a piece of bad luck. 
You are going to lose your pretty red coat.’ 

“So she took off my red coat and gave it to her 
little boy and told me that I had heard my fortune 
and now I could run home. 

“So, here I am,” said poor little Jack, “with- 
out my hobby horse and without my copper groat 
and without my beautiful red coat.” 

“T will give you a new hobby horse and a new 
red coat,” Mother Goose said. “But after this you 
must not go walking without the Gander or me 
until you are a good deal older.” 

So that is the end of this story. 
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HOW THE LITTLE NIGGER BOYS 


CAME TO ENGLAND 


NE night the Gander began to tell Jack a 

story about some little colored boys. “We 

call them ‘little niggers,’ he said, “but that is a 

pet name we have for them and it isn’t meant to be 
unkind. 

“JT am going to tell you the story of the ten 
little niggers, Jack, but first of all I must tell 
you of how they happened to come to England. 

“Once upon a time there was a rich lady who 
was very fond of travelling. Whenever in the 
course of her travels she came across any poor 
children she gave them food and toys, and if their 
fathers were out of work she tried to find them 
employment. 

“After a while she went travelling in Africa 
and there she found many many little colored 
boys with their fathers and mothers. They were 
very merry, always laughing and playing. 

“‘Oh, what dear little niggers,’ she said. ‘I 
like them very, very much. If I can find any who 
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are poor or whose fathers and mothers want to 
work, I will do what I can for them.’ 

“But she never could find any little nigger who 
was hungry or who wanted any toys. She used 
to stop at cottage after cottage, and there she 
would always find a smiling father and mother 
and half a dozen smiling little niggers. 

“‘Have you got all you want to-day?’ she 
would ask, or else they would say, ‘We have plenty 
of bread and bananas. That is all we want.’ 

“ ‘To you want any toys?’ she would ask. 

“ “We have plenty of stones to play with and 
branches, and wild turkeys’ wings,’ the little nig- 
gers would say. “Those are all we want.’ 

“Then the lady would say to the father and 
mother, “But you seem idle, you two. Don’t you 
want to work?’ 

““T have worked,’ the mother would say. ‘I 
picked the bananas this morning. ‘That is all I 
am going to do.’ 

““*Why should I work?’ the father would say; 
‘when we can get plenty of bread from the bread- 
fruit tree and plenty of bananas from the banana 
tree? If my little niggers want one, I can go and 
hit a wild turkey over the head and we can eat it 
and make soup of its bones.’ 

“Dear me,’ the lady said. ‘I don’t seem to be 
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able to do anything for you. Are there any little 
orphan niggers in this country?’ 

“*T believe there is one in the next village,’ the 
father said. ‘You will find him sitting on his door- 
step crying because his mother is dead.’ 

“So the rich lady hurried to the next village, 
and there she found a little orphan nigger sitting 
on his door-step crying because his mother was 
dead. 

“Poor little baby,’ she said. ‘Come with me, 
and I will find nine other little orphans. Then I 
will take you all back to England and teach you 
how to work when you grow up and make you 
comfortable for the rest of your lives.’ 

“*T don’t believe I want to work,’ the little boy 
said. ‘I never saw anyone work.’ 

“ “You will get used to it,’ the lady said, ‘and 
then you will like it very much.’ 

“The rich lady took the little nigger to the next 
village, and there they found three more little boys 
whose grandmother had just died and who were 
quite alone in the world. So then she had four 
little niggers. 

“Tt was a long time before she found any more, 
because even when a little boy had lost his father 
and mother he would have an uncle or an aunt 
who would want to take care of him. But at last 
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the lady came to a village that had been swept with 
a plague. Everybody in it was dead, except six 
little boys who were sitting by the roadside crying. 

“*Six and four make ten,’ the rich lady said. 
“You poor little niggers, come with me and I will 
take you to England, and show you how to work. 
And then you will live happily ever after.’ 

“So they all went on board a ship and went to 
England, and that is how the ten little niggers 
started.” 
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LEASE, Goosey Gander,” Jack said the next 
night, “tell me what happened to the ten 
little niggers.” 

“The little niggers went with the rich lady on 
a ship to England,” the Gander said, “and they 
had a glorious time on shipboard. 

“None of them had ever seen the sea before, 
but they enjoyed it very much because they were 
excellent sailors. Every day they would come on 
deck before breakfast and march up and down 
dancing and singing. Then they would have their 
breakfast and then they would lean over the side 
of the ship and watch for porpoises and whales. 

“Whenever their ship passed another, they 
would shout and wave their white handkerchiefs. 
Everybody liked them and the rich lady was quite 
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proud of their good nature and their gaiety. They 
always did exactly what she told them and the only 
fault she had to find with them was that whenever 
she talked about their learning to work, they 
looked very solemn and said that they had never 
seen anyone work and were not at all sure that 
they cared to learn. 

“When they reached the harbor that is now 
called Plymouth the rich lady took them off the 
boat and told them that the next day they would 
travel up to London. So the next morning they 
all piled into a big coach and began to drive to 
London Town. 

“They liked everything that they saw on the 
road, and the people that they met were very much 
interested in them and in their merry ways. 

“When they reached London Town, they were 
met by the Lord Mayor. Some of the passengers 
on the ship had travelled to London Town more 
quickly than the rich lady was travelling, and they 
had told the Lord Mayor about the ten little 
niggers. 

““T want to see these little boys of yours,’ he 
said to the rich lady. ‘I am told that they are very 
gay and happy. If I like them, I will give them a 
big dinner.’ 

“ “Oh, please do like ys,’ the ten little niggers 
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said. ‘We like to eat better than anything in the 
world besides laughing and singing.’ 

“Very well,’ the Lord Mayor said. ‘I will 
go home and order a dinner for you. Come to my 
house at seven to-night and sing me some of your 
songs, and then I will let you eat the dinner.’ 

“So that night at seven the rich lady took the 
ten little nigger boys to the Lord Mayor’s house. 
He led them into the dining-room and said, ‘Now 
sing.’ The ten little niggers sang, but all the time 
their eyes were big as saucers, because they were 
looking at the lovely feast that was prepared for 
them. There was cold beef and hot beef, and cold 
chicken and hot chicken and vegetables of all sorts 
and puddings of all sorts, and jellies and candies 
and cakes. 

“By and by they had to shut their eyes or they 
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couldn’t have sung any more, because they wanted 
so much to eat. 

“When they had sung ten songs, one for each 
little nigger, the Mayor said, ‘Now you may sit 
down at the table.’ 

“So they sat down and they ate, and they ate, 
and they ate. Their little stomachs got so full that 
they had to undo their waistbands. By and by 
they could chew their food, but they couldn’t swal- 
low, and by and by they couldn’t even chew. And 
then one little nigger boy choked himself. 

“That is why we have the rhyme: 


“<¢Ten little Nigger Boys going out to dine; 
One choked himself and then there were nine,’ ” 
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HE next night Jack lifted his head from the 
pillow and asked, “When the little nigger 
boy choked, what became of the other nine?” 

“Let me see,” the Gander said. “We left them 
eating in the Mayor’s house, didn’t weP Well, 
they ate, and they ate, and they ate, as I told you. 
And as the Mayor and the rich lady watched them 
their eyes grew bigger and bigger. 

“*T didn’t believe,’ the Lord Mayor said, ‘that 
there was anyone in the world who could eat as 
these children do. I must call in the neighbors. 
It will be an astonishing sight for them.’ 

“So the neighbors all came in and watched 
the little niggers eat. 

“ “Tf they live after this,’ the Lord Mayor said, 
‘I will take them out for some pleasure this eve- 
ning.’ 

“So after the ten little niggers had stopped eat- 
ing and the one little nigger had choked himself, 
the neighbors watched the nine little niggers to 
see if anything would happen to them. 

“After a while they got up and felt of their 
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sides and buttoned their waistbands and said to the 
Lord Mayor, ‘We have had a very pleasant din- 
ner, thank you. We ce we shall have as good 
a breakfast.’ 

“Tf you really ever want to eat again,’ the 
Lord Mayor said, ‘I think you had better come out 
with me and walk off that supper. Where would 
you like to go?’ 

“ “We should like to go to the zodlogical gar- 
dens,’ the nine little niggers said. “The rich lady 
told us that there were lions and tigers in the zo6- 
logical gardens, all safely shut up in cages. When 
we lived in Africa there used to be lions and tigers, 
but they weren’t shut up in cages. They lived in 
the jungle and when they got hungry, they used 
to come to the villages and try to catch us and eat 
us. It would do us good to see lions and tigers 
shut up in cages.’ 

“So the Lord Mayor called his coach and he 
and the rich lady and the little niggers went to the 
zoological gardens to see the animals. 

“The zoological gardens had many cages, and 
there were not only lions and tigers, but there were 
zebras and monkeys and snakes and ostriches and 
all sorts of birds and beasts. The elephants and 
camels were in enclosures instead of cages and 
the ne niggers went up to them and petted the 
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elephants’ trunks. They didn’t pat the camel’s 
nose, because that is not a safe thing to do. You 
never can tell how a camel will behave. 

“When they had seen all the other animals, the 
little niggers went back to the cages of lions and 
tigers. 

“Tt is time for you to go home,’ the keeper of 
the zodlogical gardens said. ‘I want to close up.’ 

“ “Oh, please let us stay a little longer,’ the nine 
little niggers said. ‘It is such a pleasure to see 
all these lions and tigers that can’t hurt us.’ 

“So they stayed and they stayed and they 
stayed. And it got to be ten o’clock and it got to 
be eleven o’clock and it got to be twelve o’clock. 

“Then at last the Lord Mayor put them in his 
coach and took them all back to the rich lady’s 
house. She put them in bed and she said to them, 
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“ “Now you must all be up by eight o’clock be- 
cause we have to go travelling through Devon- 
shire. If one of you should oversleep you will be 
left behind, because I won’t wait a minute after 
eight o’clock.’ 

“So the nine little niggers went to sleep. At 
eight o’clock the next morning they were all 
dressed except one. He couldn’t wake up. They 
pushed him and they poked him and they punched 
him and they shook him, but still he wouldn’t open 
his eyes. So they had to go away and leave him. 

“And that is why we have the rhyme: 

“ ‘Nine little Nigger Boys stayed up very late; 
One overslept himself and then there were eight.’ ” 


EIGHT LITTLE NIGGERS 


O tell me more about the little nigger 
| boys,” Jack said to the Gander the next 
night. “What became of the one who didn’t 
awaker” 

“T can’t tell you anything about him,” the Gan- 
der said. “I don’t know anything about the ones 
that were left behind. But I will tell you what 
happened to the eight little nigger boys. 

“They went off in the rich lady’s coach and 
when they were well started, she got them each a 
piece of bread and butter, and they sat with their 
heads out of the windows of the coach eating the 
bread and butter and seeing what they could see. 

“At first they saw London Town with all its 
shops and its gentlemen on horseback. Then they 
saw the villages on the outskirts of London Town 
and then they came upon a roadway where there 
weren’t many villages. They were two days on 
the road and at night they used to sleep in farm- 
houses, four to a bed. And at night after they 
were tucked in the farmer’s wife would always 
give them a glass of warm milk. 
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“ ‘We are having a beautiful time,’ they said 
to the rich lady. ‘Is this what you call work?’ 

“ “NJo, indeed,’ the rich lady said. “This is not 
work; this is only travel. The Lord Mayor thinks 
I ought to take you through the countryside and 
show you to people who never happen to have seen 
little niggers. Some day I shall surely set you to 
work.’ 

“At last they reached Devonshire, which is 
a very beautiful country. The little nigger boys 
liked to drive along the Devonshire lanes and they 
liked to stop at the village houses and eat straw- 
berries with thick Devonshire cream on them. 
They liked to climb the hills and see the old castles 
and churches which had been built there centuries 
before. More than anything else they liked the 
wide Devonshire moors. 

“The rich lady told them many, many stories 
about Devonshire, and the strange people that 
used to live there hundreds of years before Lon- 
don became a great city. She told them about 
druids and fairies and pixies. 

““Are there any fairies or pixies left?’ they 
asked her. 

““*T don’t know,’ the rich lady said. ‘I will ask 
at the next farm-house we come to.’ 

“So at the next farm-house they stopped the 
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coach in which they were still riding and the rich 
lady said to the farmer: 

“Are there any fairies or pixies left here?’ 

“*“T believe so,’ the farmer said. ‘I have a piece 
of woods on my farm and in that wood is a deep 
black pool. I am told that sometimes in the moon- 
light the fairies and pixies come out of their hiding 
places and go swimming in that pool. Then 
they come out and dry themselves and dance in 
the moonlight. There is moonlight to-night, and 
if you want to stay here this evening and look for 
the fairies and pixies I shall be glad to have you.’ 

“Qh, please let us stay,’ the little niggers said 
to the rich lady. ‘We do want to see the fairies 
and pixies.’ 

“The rich lady said that they might stay and so 
they got out of the coach and unharnessed the 
horses. 
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“They had their supper and then they went 
down to the pool. The farmer told them that they 
mustn’t let the fairies see them, so they all hid be- 
hind the trees on the edge of the pool. They lay 
down flat and piled ferns over themselves and they 
waited and waited for the fairies to come. 

“Seven of the little niggers went fast to sleep, 
but one little nigger kept his eyes open. He held 
them stretched wide open and when he felt him- 
self going to sleep he stuck his fingers in them. 

“At last he heard a little rustling sound and 
then he saw a company of fairies dressed in white, 
and pixies dressed in brown. The fairies were 
three inches high and the pixies were four inches 
high. They took off their clothes and put on bath- 
ing suits and went into the water and swam and 
swam. 

“Then they came out and put on their tiny 
white and brown clothes and joined hands and 
danced in the moonlight on the edge of the pool. 
The little nigger boy thought that he had never 
seen anything so pretty. He sat as still as a mouse 
watching them until the moon went down and the 
sun began to come up, and the fairies vanished 
like mist. 

“Then he awakened the other little niggers 
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and they went back to the farm-house. He told 
the rich lady what he had seen. 

“*T am never going to leave this farmer’s 
house,’ he said. ‘I am going to stay here forever 
and work for him, if I have to, and every night 
I am going to the pool and watch the fairies.’ 

“And so, Jack,” ended the Gander, “that is why 
we have the rhyme: 

“ ‘Right little Nigger Boys travelling in Devon; 

One said he’d stay there and then there were 

seyen,’ ” 
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OW, Jack,” the Gander said the next night, 
“we have only seven little nigger boys left, 
and I will tell you what happened to them. 

“They left Devonshire and went to Cornwall. 
They drove in Cornwall beside the rich lady, each 
looking with interest at the fishermen and their 
nets and the fishing boats. One night they came 
to a fishing village which they liked very much 
and they decided to stay there all night. 

“The only house they could find to sleep in 
belonged to a rich fisherman in the village. He 
was as cross as he was rich, and that is saying a 
good deal. 

“*You must pay me very well,’ he said to the 
rich lady, ‘if I let you stay here.’ 

““T shall certainly do that,’ she said. 

“So they stayed all night and in the morning 
they got up early and the little nigger boys went 
down to the sea-shore and looked for shells and 
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colored pebbles. They found a jelly-fish that was 
deep red in color, and they liked it so much that 
it was all the rich lady could do to get them away 
from it and in to breakfast. 

“After breakfast, when the rich lady told her 
coachman to harness up her horses, he said to her: 
‘I am very sorry, my lady, but those horses are 
tired out. Iam sure they will die if you drive them 
any longer without giving them a rest. We had 
better stay here for a few days.’ 

“Very well,’ the rich lady said, ‘if we must, 
we must.’ 

“But the rich fisherman said to her: ‘I can’t 
let you stay here any longer, no matter how much 
you pay, unless you set those little niggers of yours 
to work. I work hard myself and it gets on my 
nerves when I see other people idling.’ 

“«T intend to teach them to work sometime,’ 
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the rich lady said, ‘so perhaps I might just as well 
begin here. What do you want them to do?’ 

“«“T want them to go to the wood,’ the rich fish- 
erman said, ‘and collect long sticks for me. Then 
after they have collected a great pile of them, 
I want them to chop these sticks.’ 

“How far away is the wood?’ the rich lady 
asked. 

“ “Tt is about two miles,’ the fisherman said. 

“The little nigger boys were very sad when 
they found they would have to go to work picking 
up sticks, but there was no help for it. 

“They walked as slowly as they could to the 
wood, but the fisherman went with them and kept 
telling them to go faster. 

“Then they began to pick up the sticks. He 
made them collect a great pile. Then he made 
seven big bundles and tied them with a rope and 
piled one on each little nigger boy’s shoulders. 
The wood was so heavy that the poor little boys 
were bent almost double. The fisherman tried 
to make them go fast, but they were so heavily 
burdened that they could hardly put one foot be- 
fore another. 

“At last they reached the fisherman’s house 
and ae down the bundles of sticks and sank 
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down beside them, so tired they could scarcely 
breathe. 

““Get up,’ the fisherman said, ‘for now you 
must chop up all this wood.’ 

“The rich lady came out and said, ‘Don’t you 
think they have worked enough for to-day, Fish- 
erman?’ 

“““No, indeed, I don’t,’ the fisherman said. 
“They have got to chop the sticks in two.’ 

“The fisherman brought seven axes and the 
poor little niggers began to chop the sticks in two. 
But what do you think happened? 

“One of them was so tired that he didn’t see 
where he was aiming the axe and he chopped him- 
self right in two. 

“And that is why we have the rhyme: 


** ‘Seven little Nigger Boys chopping up some sticks, 
One chopped himself in half and then there were six.’ ” 
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HE next night while Jack was still undress- 
ing, he asked: 

“What happened to the six little niggers that 
were left after the seventh little one chopped him- 
self in two?” 

“Hop into bed,” the Gander said, “and then 
I will begin. 

“Of course it was very sad when the seventh 
little nigger was chopped in half and there were 
only six little niggers left. They threw down 
their axes and ran as fast as they could inside the 
fisherman’s house crying and calling for the rich 
lady. 

“She came hurrying downstairs to find out 
what was the matter and when they told her, she 
was very much grieved. 

“*T am going to leave you and this house at 
once, she said angrily to the rich fisherman. ‘I 
said I wanted the little nigger boys to work, but I 
didn’t say I wanted them to over-work. My poor 
horses are very tired, but I dare say they have 


strength enough to go to the next town.’ 
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“So she called her coachman and when she 
told him what had happened he was very angry. 
He harnessed the horses and said: 

“ “They are very tired, but I will let them walk, 
and I think you and the six little niggers had better 
walk, too, then it will be easier for the horses to 
draw the coach.’ 

So the rich lady and the six little niggers and 
the coachman and the four horses and the coach 
all set off down the road that led away from the 
sea. 

“We don’t want to see any more fishermen 
for a long time,’ the little niggers said, ‘because it 
will remind us of our friend that was chopped in 
two and of all the terrible hard work we had to 
do.’ 

“After they had gone for about ten miles, they 
came to a farm-house set in a pretty grove of trees. 
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On one side of the house was a very large, beauti: 
ful flower garden with roses in it and hollyhocks 
and marigolds, and petunias, and sweet william 
and larkspur, and several other old-fashioned 
flowers. 

“On the other side of the house was an orchard 
and beyond this orchard the little niggers could 
see three long rows of dark gray circular shaped 
objects. As soon as the farmer had come out to 
welcome them, and the little niggers had said, very 
politely, “Good-afternoon, Sir,’ they asked what 
there was in the funny little houses. 

“The farmer laughed and said, “Those aren’t 
houses; or rather, in a sense they are houses. They 
are the hives in which my bees live.’ 

“Now it happened that none of the little nig- 
gers had ever seen a bee, and they were very much 
interested when the farmer led them into the gar- 
den and showed them the yellow and black bees 
sucking at the flowers. 

“*They suck the flowers,’ the farmer ex- 
plained, ‘and all the sweet they get from them, they 
turn into honey and put in the hives. They work 
hard for months. Then when the hive is full my 
boy and I smoke them out of it and we take the 
honey. Then they have to go into new hives and 
start making honey all over again.’ 
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“ “It seems a pity,’ one of the little niggers said, 
‘that the bees should have to work so hard and at 
the end have nothing for their work.’ 

“They have the pleasure of-doing their work,’ 
the farmer said. 

“ “Can you think of anything much nicer to do 
than to suck the honey from the flowers?’ 

“Tt can’t be very hard work,’ the rich lady 
said. ‘It is about as easy as it used to be for your 
fathers and mothers in Africa when they went out 
and picked the bananas for your breakfasts.’ 

“The farmer showed his flower garden to the 
little niggers, and the vegetable garden, and the 
brook that flowed behind the flowers all nearly 
hidden by a hedge of blue larkspur. 

“Then he took them to the other side of the 
house and showed them the orchard, which was 
still in blossom. 

“ “You see,’ he said to them, ‘the bees may get 
a double amount of honey just now, if they want 
to, both from the orchard and the garden.’ 

“At last he led them up to the funny gray hives. 
They sat around the hives and watched the bees 
flying in, heavily laden, and then flying out again 
for more of the natural honey. 

“Be very careful not to annoy the bees,’ the 
farmer said. “They are very gentle little creatures, 
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but if you interfere with them in any way, they 
will sting you.’ 

“The little niggers promised to be very care- 
ful, and five of them were careful, but the sixth 
was careless. When the farmer called them all 
in to supper this little boy waited until the others 
were inside the house and then he ran as fast as 
he could back to the hives. Looking around to 
see that no one was watching him, he knelt down 
by the hive and put his eye up to the opening 
which the bees used as a doorway. You see he 
was very anxious to find out exactly what was go- 
ing on inside and how the honey was made, so 
he could tell his little brothers about it. 

“Just when he got his eye to the doorway, a 
big bee who lived in the hive flew home. When 
he saw that little black head blocking his doorway, 
he was very angry. He flew around and lighted 
on the dark little forehead and stung the little nig- 
ger boy as hard as he could sting. 

“The little nigger boy’s forehead swelled up, 
and he cried and cried. So that is how we have 
the rhyme: 


ix litle Nigger Boys playing with a hive; 
A honey-bee stung one and then there were five.’ ” 
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HE next night before Jack could ask him for 
a story, the Gander said: 

“T suppose now you will want to know what 
became of the five little nigger boys that were left 
after the honey bee stung the sixth one. 

“Well, when the rich lady heard the sixth little 
nigger boy screaming, she came out of the farm- 
house and saw him with his forehead so dreadfully 
swollen: 

““Oh, you naughty little boy,’ she said, ‘now 
you see what has happened because you were so 
disobedient. Asa punishment to you, I am going 
to leave you here with the farmer. I told you you 
would all have to work. Your work shall be 
learning to become a bee-keeper.’ 

“The next morning the sixth little boy’s head 
was better, and he said he didn’t mind being left 
behind at all. Indeed he thought he would like 
very much staying with the farmer and learning 
to care for the bees. He said that he had learned 
to like the country, and it would be a pleasure to 
look after the pretty flowers and smell them, and 
eat the fruit in the orchard. 
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“So the rich lady and the five little niggers told 
him good-bye and set off on their travels. 

““T am going to take you back to London for 
a time,’ the rich lady said. ‘You seem always to be 
getting into trouble here in the country. Besides, 
the Lord Mayor sent a message to me that reached 
me last night when you were all in bed. The mes- 
sage said the Lord Mayor wanted me to come 
home, because the Master of the Chancery had 
never seen any little niggers and wanted to meet 
you. But dear me, when I left home I had eight 
of you, and now I have only five to show him.’ 

“So they travelled along the road to London 
and the four horses went at a great speed, because 
they knew they were going home. 

“The five little niggers were all very anxious 
to see the Master of the Court of Chancery. One 
of them said to the rich lady: 

“ “What is a Court of Chancery?’ 

“Tt has something to do with the law,’ she 
said. ‘Supposing a father or mother should die 
without leaving a will; then the money they left 
would be taken care of by the Court of Chancery, 
and their children would become what we call 
“Wards of the Chancery.” The Court of Chan- 
cery is held in a fine large building.’ 
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“The little niggers didn’t understand very well 
what a Chancery Court was, or a law court, but 
they were very much pleased that they were going 
to see a fine new building. 

“At last they reached London and the Lord 
Mayor met them with his coach and horses, and 
the rich lady sent her own tired horses home by 
the coachman for the rest that they needed so 
badly. 

“The Lord Mayor drove to the Chancery 
Court and the little nigger boys didn’t know ex- 
actly what they would see. 

“What happened was that they stepped out of 
the coach upon a sidewalk, and then they were 
led into a courtyard with trees in the middle of 
it and great buildings around the four sides of it. 
They went through this and then entered a great 
gray building. In one end of this building there 
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was a large hall paneled in dark wood. Its win- 
dows were made of colored glass. At one end of 
this hall was a long table and around it sat the 
Master of the Chancery and twelve Lords of the 
Chancery. 

“The little niggers thought they had never 
seen such important looking men. They all wore 
long black robes and white curly wigs, and their 
faces were white and old and solemn. 

“They looked at the little niggers but they 
didn’t speak to them. 

“After a time the Lord Mayor said, ‘My Lords 
of the Chancery, shall I take the little niggers 
away?’ 

“Still the important looking gentlemen didn’t 
speak. They merely bowed their white heads. 

““Come, children,’ said the Lord Mayor. 
Four of the little niggers followed him, but the 
fifth little nigger said: 

““T don’t want to go. I shall have to work 
anyway and I might as well go in for law. Then 
perhaps some day I may bea Master in Chancery.’ 

“At this all the gentlemen around the table 
smiled, and the Master of Chancery said, ‘Let him 
stay. He is evidently a very ambitious little 
nigger.’ 
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“So, Jack,” the Gander said, ending the story, 
“that is why we have the rhyme: 


“Five little Nigger Boys going in for Law; 
One got in Chancery and then there were four.” 
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HERE are only four little niggers left, 
Goosey Gander,” Jack said the next night. 
“Please tell me what became of them.” 

“Very well,” the Gander said. 

“When the Lord Mayor put the four little nig- 
gers that were left into his coach and drove with 
them to the house of the rich lady, she was very 
sad. 

““*My dear little niggers are disappearing one 
by one,’ she said. “They don’t seem any safer in 
the city than they are in the country. I am sure 
I don’t know what I am going to do with them.’ 

“Let us go to the seashore,’ the little niggers 
said. ‘We really saw the sea only that time we 
were in Cornwall, and that was a very sad time, 
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you will remember, because the fisherman was 
SO cross to us.’ 

“Very well,’ the rich lady said, ‘I will take 
you down to the sea, but I shall be very careful 
not to let you stay in any fisherman’s house.’ 

“So in a few days, after her horses were rested, 
the coachman harnessed them up again, and he 
drove the rich lady and the four little boys down 
to the southernmost tip of England. 

“The rich lady got rooms for them in a hotel, 
and she put the four little boys in one bed, and 
she told them to be sure to watch out for each 
other, because she didn’t want any more accidents 
to happen. 

“In the morning when they were eating break- 
fast, she told them to be sure not to let the bones 
of their fish choke them and to drink their milk 
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slowly. She was determined not to let any acci- 
dent happen if she could help it. 

“After breakfast when they were walking on 
the sands she told them to take each other’s hands 
and not to get near the edge of the water. 

““But can’t we have any fun?’ they asked. 
‘Aren’t you going to let us run and jump and go 
in swimming?’ 

“ “But something might happen, if you did,’ the 
rich lady said. 

“ “Oh, let us try,’ said the little boys. 

“The coachman, who was walking behind the 
rich lady, said: 

“*My lady, I believe that whatever is going to 
happen will happen. My belief is that whenever 
we go anywhere with these little niggers we are 
sure to lose one of them. If we stayed at home, I 
am sure that we would lose them just the same, one 
by one. They might just as well be happy while 
they have a chance.’ 

“Very well,’ the rich lady said, with a sigh. 
‘You may do what you please, children. Run and 
jump and take off your shoes and stockings and 
wade in the water.’ 

“So for two or three days the four little niggers 
had a very happy time playing on the sea-shore. 
At first nothing happened and so the rich lady be- 
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gam to hope that nothing would happen, and that 
she could keep her four little niggers. 

“All the other children who stayed by the sea- 
shore liked them very much. The little white 
children used to go up to them and rub their noses 
and faces to see if the black wouldn’t come off. 
The little nigger boys enjoyed all the attention 
they were getting, for in Africa there were always 
so many little nigger boys and girls that no one 
seemed to think they were worth looking at. 

“One day they said that they wanted to go out 
in a sailboat on the sea. 

“ “Very well,’ the rich lady said, ‘I believe you 
might as well do that as anything else.’ So she 
found a sailor and hired him and his boat and told 
him to take the little niggers out for a sail and to 
be very careful of them. 

“The sailor put the little boys in the boat, one 
in the bow and one in the stern and two in the 
middle, and told them not to lean over the side, 
and to sit very still. Then he pushed the sailboat 
off the sands and away they sailed over the deep 
blue sea. 

“The four little niggers enjoyed it very much 
and at first they sat as still as little mice. Then 
gradually they began to trail their fingers in the 
water. 
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“ ‘Be sure and don’t put your feet in the water,’ 
the sailor said. But the little boy who sat in the 
stern of the boat felt that he just must put his feet 
in the water. So he sat on the outermost edge of 
the boat, and at first he put his toes in, then his 
ankles in, then he got in as far as his knees. 

“Just at that moment a big red herring, the 
very biggest red herring that ever lived, saw him 
and snapped at his feet and dragged him down 
into the water and swallowed him. 

“And so, Jack,” the Gander said, “that is why 
we have the rhyme: 

“*Four little Nigger Boys going out to sea; 


A red herring swallowed one and then there were 
three.’ ” 
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HE next night Jack was in a great hurry 

to find out what happened when the three 
little niggers went back from the sea without the 
fourth little nigger. 

“Oh, it was very sad,” the Gander said. “They 
missed the fourth little nigger, and then besides 
they were afraid that the herring would seize them 
and swallow them too. So they all cried, and 
when they got to shore they were still crying. 

“The rich lady was down on the sands to meet 
them. When she saw that there were only three 
she wrung her hands. ‘Oh, dear! oh, dear!’ she 
said. ‘I never, never will bring ten little niggers 
from Africa again! Come home, children, and I 
will give you the best supper that I can find; and 
to-morrow we will drive back to London.’ 

“After they had had their supper, the three 
little niggers felt very much better, for they were 
of very cheerful dispositions and soon forgot 
grief. They had a good night’s sleep, and the next 
morning the coachman harnesscd the four horses 
and took the rich lady and the three little niggers 
back to London. 
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“When they reached London, the rich lady 
said: ‘I have made up my mind that I will take 
you little nigger boys back to Africa. Maybe no 
bad luck will happen to you there, but I am pretty 
certain that it won’t be safe to keep you in the city 
much longer.’ 

“The little boys didn’t want to go back to 
Africa very much because they had had such a 
good time in England, but still they were pretty 
sure that wherever they were they would be 
happy. 

“ “We will sail the day after to-morrow,’ the 
rich lady said, ‘but before we go, I am going to 
give you one more treat. Now you may choose 
what it shall be.’ 

“The three little boys thought for a long time 
and then finally they said to the rich lady: ‘You 
have given us a good many pleasures, but we think 
we liked best the visit we had to the Zoological 
Gardens, so please take us once more to see the 
animals,’ 

“So the next day the rich lady dressed them in 
their best clothes and had the coachman drive 
them to the Zoélogical Gardens. 

“When they went in she said: ‘Now, children, 
I don’t want you to go near the elephants or the 
camels. If you will remember, they are only in 
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enclosures. People are allowed to go so close to 
the elephant that it is really dangerous. Suppos- 
ing an elephant wanted to take you in his trunk 
and throw you up in the tree-top, what is to pre- 
vent it? Or supposing a camel got angry at you 
and leaned down and bit you?’ 

“ “Very well,’ the little niggers said, ‘we won’t 
go near the elephants or the camels. We would 
really much rather look at the animals in the 
cages, especially the lions and tigers.’ 

“So the three little niggers stood before the 
monkey cage and reached in their hands and 
shook hands with the monkeys, who chattered 
loudly at them. They looked at all the different 
kinds of birds and the great snakes. Then they 
went and stood in front of the cages that held the 
lions and tigers. 

““Oh, we are so glad you are there shut up,’ 
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the little niggers said. ‘You will never again have 
a little nigger boy for your dinner or supper.’ 

“They wanted to take a stick and poke the 
lions and tigers, but the keeper of the Zodlogical 
Gardens would not let them. 

“Tt is bad enough,’ he said, ‘for those poor 
animals to be shut up in little cages, when they 
have had a big jungle to roam in. We are not 
going to let any little nigger boys or any other 
little boys bother them.’ 

“The three little nigger boys stayed in the Zod- 
logical Gardens all the morning, and then the rich 
lady gave them something to eat that she had 
brought with her, and they went back to the cages 
of the lions and tigers. 

“By and by the rich lady said, ‘You really 
must go now, children, because I have to pack 
your clothes when we get home and make you 
ready for your journey to-morrow.’ 

““Oh, just one minute more,’ they said; ‘you 
walk along slowly and we will catch up with you.’ 

“So the rich lady turned and walked away. She 
had only gone a few steps when she heard a great 
shouting and roaring. She turned around to see 
that a great bear had broken from his cage and 
was running straight at the three little niggers. 

“The bear’s keeper was running after him. 
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‘Run, little niggers,’ he shouted. ‘Don’t let the 
bear catch you.’ 

““Come quickly, little niggers,’ the rich lady 
said, and she began running towards them to help 
them. 

“She ran fast and the little niggers ran fast, but 
the big bear ran fastest of all. Just as its keeper 
had almost reached it, the big bear overtook the 
three little niggers and picked up the littlest nig- 
ger and hugged the poor little fellow in his great 
arms. And so that was the end of the third little 
nigger. 

“That is why we have the rhyme: 


“ ‘Three little Nigger Boys walking in the Zoc; 
A big bear hugged one, and then there were two.’ ” 
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HE next evening Jack said to the Gander, 
“Goosey Gander, did the rich lady feel very 
badly, when she had only two little niggers leftP” 
“Yes,” the Gander replied. “She felt very 
much worse than the two little niggers did. They 
cried a little, too, but after she gave them some 
cake and milk they were laughing again. They 
said that as long as they had each other to play 
with that they could get along, but they said, too, 
that perhaps it was just as well they were going 
back to Africa. 

“We have enjoyed ourselves very much in 
England,’ they said, ‘but somehow accidents do 
seem to happen to us, and maybe we had better go 
back to some little African village where no Lord 
Mayor will give us such a big dinner that one of 
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us chokes and one oversleeps. In Africa there is 
no place like Devon where a third little nigger 
wants to stay, and there is no place like Cornwall 
where a fourth little nigger chops himself in two, 
and a fifth little nigger gets stung by a honey-bee. 
There is no chancery court in Africa to take a 
sixth little nigger, and we will never go near the 
sea so that a big red herring will swallow us like 
the seventh little nigger. Of course there are 
lions and tigers in Africa that might eat us up, but 
there are no bears to hug us, as the big bear 
hugged the eighth little nigger.’ 

““T am glad to see that you remember your 
dear little companions,’ the rich lady said. ‘Now 
go to bed. To-morrow we shall go down to the 
harbor and take the big ship and sail for Africa.’ 

“So the next day the rich lady’s coachman har- 
nessed the four horses, and he drove her and the 
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two little niggers down to the harbor which is now 
called Plymouth. 

“The rich lady didn’t feel easy in her mind 
until she had got the little niggers safely on board 
the ship. She bade her coachman good-bye and 
told him to take good care of the horses, and said 
that she would come back from Africa as soon as 
she could. 

“ ‘Somehow,’ she said, ‘I have lost my taste for 
little niggers. When I set these two ashore I will 
never adopt any others. Hereafter I will stick to 
little white children. I am sure it isn’t the fault 
of the little niggers, but somehow I have bad luck 
with them.’ 

“The big ship sailed away from Plymouth har- 
bor and the two little niggers waved as long as they 
were in sight of the houses of Plymouth. Then 
they began to run up and down the deck, and when 
they were tired of that they went to the side of the 
ship and leaned over the railing to look for whales 
and porpoises. 

“They had a very good voyage all the way to 
Africa. When she saw that nothing happened to 
them, the rich lady grew more and more cheerful. 
She made up her mind that on this last stretch of 
their travels no misfortune would occur. 

“The ship reached Africa at last, and the rich 
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lady got two horses. She rode one of them and the 
two little niggers got on the other and they went 
inland until they came to the place where she had 
found the two little boys. 

“Will you be all right if I leave you here 
now?’ she said. ‘You have grown to be good big 
boys, and I am sure you will be able to earn your 
own living. Besides I will leave you this horse, 
and that will help you to make money.’ 

“The little boys were glad to have the horse, 
because they knew that for the value of that, they 
could buy two big pieces of land full of banana 
trees and bread-fruit trees. They could build two 
houses and have some money left besides. 

“They cried when they told the rich lady good- 
bye, and she cried too. Then she turned away 
from them and galloped as hard as she could back 
to the ship. She was afraid to turn round once for 
fear if she did, she would see something happen 
to one of the littleniggers. And she was very glad 
indeed to get on the ship and sail home to England. 

“Meanwhile the two little niggers rode the 
horse through the village up to the chief of the 
tribe to which they belonged before they left 
Africa. They gave their horse to the chief and 
he gave them all the land they wanted, and prom- 
ised to build them two houses, 
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“They selected some land on the south side of 
the village, and they sat down one day in the sun 
to watch the chief’s servants building their two 
houses. Now the day was very hot. The old 
men of the village said afterwards it was the hot- 
test day they had ever known in all their lives. 
The rays of the sun fairly scorched the two little 
niggers. For some time, you see, they hadn’t been 
in Africa and they were not used to the terrible 
heat. 

“They sat close together, almost burning up. 

“*Tumbo,’ said one little nigger to the other, 
‘I believe I am melting.’ 

“ “Oh no, you are not,’ Jumbo said. 

““T am either melting or frying,’ the other little 
nigger said. 

“ “Oh no, you are not,’ Jumbo replied. 

“Jumbo closed his eyes and lay down in the sun 
and fell asleep. When he awoke he found that 
the other little nigger had been scorched and 
melted and frizzled by the sun, and Jumbo was 
left all alone. 

“And so,” the Gander concluded, “that is why 
we have the rhyme: 


“Two little Nigger Boys sitting in the sun; 
One got frizzled up, and then there was one.’ ” 
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HE next night Jack asked: “Did the poor 
little nigger boy that was left die, Goosey 
Gander?” 

“Oh no,” Goosey Gander replied. “I will tell 
you what happened to him. 

“His name was Jumbo, you will remember. 
When he found that his little friend was all friz- 
zled up, Jumbo cried and felt very lonely. The 
chief of the tribe came to him and tried to comfort 
him. 

“ “Tt is too bad the other little boy is gone,’ he 
said, ‘but you will make friends with all the young 
boys of the tribe. When you grow up you will 
be the richest man, because I am going to give 
you the property that belonged to the other little 
nigger.’ 

“All the boys and girls of the village came to 
see Jumbo and to play with him and console him 
for the loss of his friend. They liked Jumbo very 
much because he could talk to them about all the 
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wonderful things he had seen while he was in 
England. 

“ “In England, the little boys and girls go to 
school,’ Jumbo said. ‘But you don’t go to school, 
so you don’t learn very much, but I will do the best 
I can to try to teach you by telling you of the 
wonderful things I have seen in England.’ 

“Not only the little boys and girls came to listen 
to Jumbo as he sat talking under his biggest 
banana tree, but the men and women came too. 
Soon his fame as a story teller spread to the neigh- 
boring villages and people from far away would 
come to visit Jumbo and ask for stories. If 
Jumbo had not been a very sensible little boy, he 
would have grown very vain. But as he said to 
the chief, no matter what he had seen, there were 
always other people who had seen more, and so 
there was no reason for being conceited. 

“By and by Jumbo became a young man, and 
then the chief said: ‘It is time for you to be 
married, Jumbo. You have two fine houses there 
and so much property you need a wife to help you 
look after it.’ 

“Very well,’ Jumbo said. ‘I forgot I was 
grown up, but I believe I had better choose a wife.’ 

“So Jumbo began to go and call on all the 
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young girls in the village to see if there was any- 
one with whom he could fall in love. None of 
these girls were very good housekeepers, because 
there isn’t very much housekeeping done in 
Africa, but they could all make vegetable gardens 
and they could all dance and some of them could 
sing. ‘They all seemed anxious to please Jumbo, 
and still he didn’t fall in love with any of them. 
“One day the chief said to him, ‘My cousin in 


a neighboring village has died and his daughter 
is coming to live with me. Perhaps you will like 
her, Jumbo.’ 

“When this young girl came to the chief’s 
house and Jumbo saw her, he knew at once that 
he would never love anybody so much as he did 
her. He wasted no time but asked her to marry 
him. She said she would, and they were married 
and had a very large family, so large that Jumbo 
had to let half of them live in one of his houses, 
while he and his wife and the other half lived in the 
other house. 
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“And so, Jack,” the Gander ended, “that is why 
we have the rhyme that goes: 


“ ‘One little Nigger boy living all alone; 
He got married and then there was none.’” 
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OOSEY GANDER spent nearly all day 

with little Jack. He was a restless little 

boy and needed a good deal of looking after. 

After the Gander began to tell him stories of the 

adventures that happened to other people, Jack 
wanted to have adventures of his own. 

“T want to go places, Goosey Gander,” he said. 
“Above all, I want to go to market.” 

“Oh, you are too little to go to market,” the 
Gander said. ‘You must wait until you are older. 
But I will take you walking on some gentle adven- 
tures.” 

So the Gander went walking every day with 
Jack. Once he took him to see a big brook that 
ran through the meadow by the woods, and 
showed him that part of the brook that was very, 
very deep and the water very quiet. It was only 
broken now and then when a trout leaped to the 
surface. He showed Jack other parts of the brook 
where the water was shallow, and it made a great 
fuss as it flowed over the sticks and stones. 

“The lesson of that, Jack,”’ the Gander said, “‘is 
that ‘still waters run deep.’ ” 
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In the spring the Gander took Jack to find the 
first flowers, like the wind flowers and violets. 
Sometimes the prettiest violets were hidden beside 
stones or cuddled up in the moss. 

“And the lesson of that, Jack,” the Gander said, 
“is that sometimes the very nicest people and ani- 
mals and flowers ask for the least attention from 
the world.” 

Sometimes the Gander took Jack to the King’s 
Highway and there they would perch on a stone 
fence and watch the world go by. Sometimes 
they would see nobody for a long time and then 
they would see a wood cart or a hay cart, or a farm 
wagon filled with vegetables which the farmer was 
taking to market. Sometimes they would see the 
King’s messenger riding swiftly by on his horse, 
eager to do the King’s business promptly. 

Once there was a hunting party. First the 
fox ran across the road with his tongue hanging 
out, and twenty-four black and white hounds fol- 
lowed after him. Then came the hunters on 
horseback, wearing red coats and tall black hats. 

But the sight that pleased Jack more than any- 
thing was a company of knights and ladies riding 
to the court. The ladies wore long velvet robes 
and white veils. Their saddles were embroidered 
and silver bells hung on the reins. The gentle- 
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JACK’S GENTLE ADVENTURES 


men, too, wore very handsome clothes, velvet coats 
and long plumes in their hats, and shining swords. 
Behind the knights rode little pages. 

One of these little pages was not much bigger 
than Jack. And as Jack was watching him he fell 
off his pony. Two knights rode back to him. 
The first knight wore the most magnificent clothes 
that Jack had ever seen. Jack thought of course 
that he would help the poor little page up and put 
him on his pony. Instead of that he began to whip 
him for falling off. But then the other knight, 
who wore very plain clothes indeed, stopped the 
first knight and wouldn’t let him punish the little 
page. 

“Oh, oh,” Jack said, “I thought the knight in 
those beautiful clothes would be kinder than the 
knight in the plain clothes.” 

“Well, he wasn’t,” the Gander said, “and the 
lesson of that is that fine feathers don’t always 
make fine birds.” 
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AY after day the Gander took Jack on his 

gentle adventures and every night when 

they got home Jack would say to Mother Goose: 

“Mother, I like to be with the Gander, but I 

want to go some place all by myself. I want to 
go to market alone.” 

At last the day came when Mother Goose told 
him that he was old enough to go to market alone. 
She let him put on his very best clothes and she and 
the Gander and the Sentinel Ow] stood in the door- 
way and watched him go on his first journey all 
alone. 

“To-whit, to-whoo; be good, Jack, do,” said 
the Owl. 

“Be very careful,” Mother Goose said. “Be 
sure and don’t go in anyone’s yard, and don’t let 
anything run over you. Don’t spend the money 
I gave you at the first stall you see, and don’t eat 
too many sweets for your dinner; and if it rains 
be sure and go inside some market stall; and be 


sure to get home before the sun goes down.” 
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But Goosey Gander didn’t say anything. He 
was very sad to think that Jack wanted to go away 
without him. So he didn’t feel like doing more 
than just nodding his head and saying good-bye. 

Jack waved to them happily and started off 
down the King’s Highway. He knew the town 
was three miles away and he was quite sure that he 
could walk that far without getting tired. He 
had plenty of company on the road for teams were 
going toward the market loaded with produce to 
sell, and there were carriages loaded with ladies 
and gentlemen all going to town to buy. There 
were dogs running behind the wagons and car- 
riages and there were birds singing in the trees on 
both sides of the Highway. Altogether Jack felt 
that he had plenty of gay company as he walked. 

At last Jack reached the town. At first he did 
not go to market at all. All morning long he 
wandered about, looking in the windows of the 
shops, seeing more things than he had ever known 
were in the world before. He saw many people 
richly dressed and he saw one little beggar girl 
who told him she washungry. Jack took her with 
him to a pastry shop and they went inside and had 
a very good dinner. 

In the afternoon Jack went to the market which 
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was held in a great square in the center of the town. 
All around the square were stalls full of things to 
sell. There were butchers’ stalls, and dairymen’s 
stalls and grocers’ stalls, and fruiterers’ stalls. 
There was an enclosure where there were horses 
for sale, and one for cows, and one for sheep, and 
one for geese and ducks. 

Jack wandered around looking at everything. 
He bought his mother a beautiful large cheese and 
he bought a cage of white mice for the owl. But 
for a long time he saw nothing that seemed to him 
what he wanted for the Gander. Three times he 
walked around the square and at last he stopped be- 
fore the enclosure where the geese and ducks were 
for sale. Close against the bars was a beautiful 
white Goose. Jack noticed how sad its eyes were. 
It almost looked as if it could talk, but Jack said 
aloud to himself, “I know that Goosey Gander is 
the only bird that can talk, save the owl.” 

“You are mistaken,” the Goose said, “for I can 
talk just as well as you can. I am an enchanted 
goose, and that is why I am so lonely. You see I 
don’t know how to talk as geese talk, so there is 
nobody to speak to me.” 

“T know what I am going to do,” Jack said. 
“T am going to buy you and take you home to the 
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Gander. Then when I go on my journeys, he 


won't be lonely. I am sure you would like the 
Gander.” 


“Tam sure I will,” said the Goose. 
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O Jack bought the Goose from the man who 

had her for sale and set off for home. He tied 

a string around her neck and led her through the 

market and through the town until they reached 
the King’s Highway. 

Then the Goose said, ‘You can take the string 
off my neck now and I will walk beside you. On 
our way you can tell me all about the people you 
live with.” 

Jack thought to himself that the Goose acted 
more like a grown-up person than like a fowl that 
just lays eggs and is eaten for Christmas. He 
made up his mind that she must have been a very 
important goose all her life or else she wouldn’t 
have been telling him what to do. 

He answered all her questions, however, tell- 
ing her all about Mother Goose and her house and 
her red cloak and her tall hat. But he didn’t 
say very much about the Owl. To tell the truth, 
Jack didn’t know the Owl very well, because he 
was nearly always sleeping. But he told the goose 
so much about the Gander that he hadn’t finished 
by the time they reached home. 
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There in the doorway stood Mother Goose and 
the Ow] and the Gander, just as if they had never 
moved all day. Mother Goose took Jack in her 
arms and kissed him as if she hadn’t seen him for 
weeks. 

“To-whit, to-whoo; how do?” the Owl said. 

But the Gander said nothing. He was look- 
ing at the beautiful Goose who stood modestly on 
the doorstep behind Jack. 

“Now,” Jack said, “let me give you your 
presents. Here, mother, is a cheese for you and 
very heavy it was to carry. Here, Owl, is a cage 
of white mice for you, and I hope you will play 
with them and not eat them. And, Goosey Gan- 
der, here is my present to you—a Goose to be with 
you whenever I have to leave you alone.” 

Jack and his mother went inside together and 
the Goose and the Gander went off to the neat little 
house which Mother Goose had built for Goosey 
Gander. 

“T am so glad you have come,” said the Gander, 
“for I have been very lonely.” 

“So have I,” said the Goose, “for I am an en- 
chanted princess. JI am nota fowl at all.” 

“And I am an enchanted prince,” the Gander 
said. “It may be years before I take my own form 
again. I am very happy to think that you have 
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come to me. It has been very pleasant to take 
care of Jack, but soon he will be going to school 
and will not need me so much. I have been won- 
dering what I would do with myself because I 
want to stay with Mother Goose until the time 
comes for me to be disenchanted.” 

“When the witch enchanted me,” the Goose 
said, “she told me that I would have to stay in this 
shape until I met a Gander who would sometime 
become a prince. On the day that he becomes a 
prince I shall become a princess. That prince 
must be you, dear Goosey Gander; so now I will 
stay with you and my mind will be at rest.” 
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THE ADVENTURES OF THE GOOSE 
AND THE GANDER 


HE Gander and the Goose became very close 
companions. Mother Goose had already 
given the Gander a nice white dish to drink from 
and another from which to eat. She bought two 
pretty blue dishes for the Goose, but little Jack 
noticed that the Gander and the Goose liked to eat 
out of the same dish. Sometimes a blue one and 
sometimes a white one. ‘They used to swim side 
by side in the pond or go for a longer trip together, 
swimming down the big brook. Sometimes Jack 
walked beside them around the pond or along the 
brook, for the Gander was as fond of him as ever. 
The only difference was that where the Gander 
alone used to accompany Jack, now the Goose and 
the Gander went with him. 

When Jack was old enough to go to school in 
the town he always walked there escorted by the 
Gander and the Goose. He would walk ahead and 
they would walk behind him, side by side. As 
soon as they had seen him safely inside the school- 
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house, they would flap their wings and fly up in 
the air and soar away together. When it was time 
for Jack to leave the schoolroom, they were always 
waiting on the doorstep, and they carefully es- 
corted him home. They formed such a strong 
guard for Jack that nobody ever dared attack him. 

Once a big boy tried to knock Jack down and 
take away his marbles, but the Gander flew down 
and struck him with his swift strong wings. The 
big boy fell down and cried, and after that nobody 
ever tried to hurt Jack. Once a cross dog dashed 
at him, but the Goose bit the dog so severely that 
he yelped and ran away. Mother Goose always 
felt that her boy was perfectly safe, because she 
knew that the Goose and the Gander would pro- 
tect him quite as well as she could. 

Sometimes when Jack was in bed, the Goose 
and the Gander would fly on a long trip together. 
They particularly liked to go flying on a moon- 
light night. First they would fly to the great city 
where the Gander had lived as a little child. Then 
they would fly over the castle where his father and 
brothers still lived. 

The Gander would show the Goose the very 
bench on which he sat when the wicked witch 
had changed him from a prince to a fowl. Ther 
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would fly to the window of his mother’s room and 

look in and see her lying asleep on her pillow. 
“She looks very pale,” the Gander would say. 

“You and I must leave a good dream for her so 


that she will know that I am coming back some 

day.” So they would go and leave a dream with 

the Gander’s mother, and then they would fly away 

to the great city where the Goose had been born. 

They would alight in the garden f the ee 
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gray castle where she had been a princess, and they 
would walk up and down between the roses that 
she used to tend before she was enchanted. She 
would show the Gander the fountain she had sat 
beside when the witch had enchanted her. 

“T have no mother and father to grieve over 
me,” she would say to the Gander, “but I know that 
my sisters often think of me and wish that I would 
come back.” 

Then she and the Gander would fly to the win- 
dows of the bedrooms where her sisters were sleep- 
ing. They would look in and send dreams to the 
beautiful princesses lying there on their little white 
beds. 

“T think,” the Goose said, “I would rather be 
with you, even in this form, than in there with 
my sisters.” 

“After all,” the Gander would say, “it can’t be 
many more months or years before we will be dis- 
enchanted.” 

But there came a time when the Goose refused 
to fly with the gander. “I’d much rather stay at 
home,” she said, “and rest quietly in this little 
house which Mother Goose has given us. There 
{8 a good reason for it.” 

One day the reason became known. When 
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little Jack went out to call the Goose and the Gan- 
der in to play with him, he found them both gazing 
down happily into the goose’s nest, and there on 
the clean yellow straw was a large golden egg! 
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HE Gander showed Jack the golden egg that 
the Goose had laid. 

“Look,” he said, “did you ever see anything so 
beautiful!” 

The Goose nodded her head approvingly, but 
little Jack said, “I think that the Goose’s egg 
should be white, like her beautiful feathers.” 

“Perhaps an ordinary goose’s egg is white,” the 
Gander said, “but this is a royal egg, and therefore 
it is golden.” 

Jack picked up the egg and ran to show it to 
Mother Goose, followed by the Goose and the 
Gander. 

“Tt is the most beautiful egg I ever saw,” 
Mother Goose said. 

“Tt looks like a piece of sunshine,” the Owl 
said. “It hurts my eyes.” 

“You may have it, Mother Goose,” the Gander. 
said. “We have both decided that it is to be a 
present to you.” 

“If you want to give me a present,” said the 
Owl, “I would like a nice fat mouse; I’d rather 
have that than a golden egg. 
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“We thought,” the Goose said, “that perhaps 
we could keep it to look at and admire for a time 
and then when Jack is thinking of getting married, 
we might sell it. With the money we could get 
for it, he could buy many fine clothes in which 
to go courting; it would also provide him with 
money that he could use when he and his wife set 
up housekeeping.” 

“That is a very good idea,” said Mother Goose. 
“That is exactly what we'll do. I will put it up 
on the mantelpiece where we can all see it all of 
the time. The Sentinel Owl in the doorway will 
keep anyone from stealing it.” 

For several weeks the golden egg lay on the 
mantelpiece and then Jack decided that it was time 
to sell it. He wasn’t quite ready to go courting, 
for he hadn’t seen any girl whom he loved. But 
he thought that if he sold the egg he could get 
money enough to go travelling around the world, 
and then in the course of his travels he would be 
sure to fall in love with some beautiful lady. 

He, of course, should have consulted Mother 
Goose but he didn’t tell anyone what he meant to 
do. He simply put the egg in a basket and went 
to town with it. On his way he began to think of 
the people to whom he could sell it. 

“I had better go to the jeweller first,” he said. 
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The jeweller was a very honest man and he told 
Jack that the egg was very valuable. 

“Tt is worth so much,” the jeweller said, “that I 
could never begin to pay you its value. You 
ought to get a thousand pounds for it, and there 
are only two men in town rich enough to pay that; 
and I am afraid, Jack, that they are not very honest 
men.” 

“Who are they?” Jack asked. 

“The Squire,” the jeweller returned, “and a 
wicked dark man who keeps a shop where people 
pawn their jewels for a small sum and then this 
dark man sells them for a great deal more.” 

“Tf they are not honest,” Jack said, “perhaps 
I had better not show them the egg. They might 
take it away from me.” 

“That is a good idea,” the jeweller said. “You 
go and see them and tell them that the egg is here 
in my safe. Then if they want to look at it they 
can come down here and see it.” 

So Jack went away in search of the Squire and 
the dark man. 
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ACK went up the main street of the town until 
he reached the Squire’s house. It was a hand- 
some stone building encircled by a high stone 
wall. When Jack opened the gate a cross dog 
barked at him. When he knocked at the front 
door a cross serving maid opened it and just be- 
hind her stood a very cross looking man who was 
the Squire. 

“Go away from here,” he roared. “I don’t 
want any boys in my house.” 

“Well,” Jack said, “I merely came to see if you 
wanted to buy a golden egg.” 

He began to walk away down the path, but the 
squire hurried after him. “Where is the egg?” 
he asked. “Have you got it in your pocketP” 

“Tt is in the jeweller’s shop,” Jack said. “You 
may come and see it there, if you like.” 

“T will give you a pound for it,” the squire 
said. 

But Jack laughed. “You are only joking,” 
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he said. “It is worth a thousand pounds. I am 
going to see the dark man and tell him about it.” 

“Don’t go to see the dark man,” the Squire 
said. “I will give you five pounds for it.” 

Again Jack laughed. “The very fact that you 
don’t want me to tell the dark man about my golden 
egg,” he said, “shows that it is worth a great deal 
of money. Now what I am going to do is tell the 
dark man about it. Then he can go to the shop 
and look at it. Then after that I will sell the egg 
to whichever one of you will pay me more money.” 

The squire rushed out and seized Jack’s shoul- 
der to keep him from going to see the dark man, 
but Jack pulled away and ran as fast as he could 
down the street until he came to the shop of the 
dark man. 

He opened the door and went inside. Itwasa 
dark place with old velvet garments and fur cloaks 
hanging about the walls, and iron boxes that peo- 
ple said were full of the shillings that the dark 
man had made at his business. 

The dark man sat behind his counter. He 
was old and wrinkled. ‘He hasn’t a very nice 
face,” Jack thought. “He looks like a rogue.” 
Aloud he said: “There is a beautiful golden egg 
belonging to me down at the jeweller’s shop. I 
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want to sell it. I have told the squire about it and 
now I am telling you about it. Whichever of you 
offers me more money can have it.” 
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“How much has the squire offered youP” asked 
the dark man. 

“Five pounds,” Jack said. 

“Then I will give you six,” the dark man said. 

“No indeed,” Jack replied. “If the squire 
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heard you say six he would surely say seven. 
Come as quickly as you can to the jeweller’s shop. 

Jack ran on ahead to his friend the jeweller. 
When he arrived there the squire was already in- 
side looking gloatingly at the golden egg. 

“I will give you ten pounds for it,” he said. 

“No, no,” Jack said, “the dark man will be 
here in a minute; then you may bid against each 
other for the egg.” 

Presently the dark man came in. He bent 
over the egg and his eyes grew greedy. 

“Twenty pounds I will give you,” he said. 

“Come, come,” said the jeweller, “we will have 
anauction. ‘Twenty pounds! Whatdo you give, 
squireP” 

Hour after hour Jack sat there while the squire 
and the dark man bid against each other. 

At last the squire said, “I will give you nine 
hundred and ninety-nine golden pounds and that 
is all the money I have in the world at present.” 

“T will give you a thousand pounds,” the dark 
man said. 

“Very well,” Jack said, “the egg is sold to the 
dark man. The jeweller tells me it is worth only 
a thousand pounds, and I don’t want any more 
than that.” 
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The squire went out angrily, slamming the 
door after him. 

“Give me the egg,” the dark man said, “and I 
will send you the money.” 

“No, indeed,” Jack said. “Go home and get 
your money and bring it tome here. Then I will 
give you the egg.” 
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ACK sat in the jeweller’s shop looking at the 

golden egg which he had just agreed to sell to 
the dark man for a thousand pounds. 

“T shall be sorry to part with it,” he said, “but 
that isa great deal of money. I can buy with that 
money many fine things for my mother and for 
the Goose and the Gander and the Sentinel Owl, 
and after I have bought all they want there will 
still be enough for me to go travelling with.” 

“The dark man is going to give you a thousand 
pounds for the egg,” the jeweller said, “but you 
may be sure he will sell it for a good deal more than 
that.” 

After a while the dark man came into the store. 
Under his cloak he had a big bag of gold. He 
lifted this on to the jeweller’s counter and poured 
out the shining gold pieces. 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” he said, “this beautiful 
gold is too much to give to a boy like you for an 
egg like that. A thousand pounds is too much. 
I will give you five hundred pounds.” 

“The bargain was for a thousand pounds,” 
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Jack said. “If you don’t want to pay me, then I 


will sell it to the squire for nine hundred and 
ninety-nine pounds.” 
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The dark man began to groan: “I hate to part 
with these shining gold pieces,” he said. “I love 
them as much as if they were my children. Oh 
dear, oh dear.” 
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He began to count out the gold and every time 
he would put down a piece he would groan; and 
if every groan had been worth a gold pound, Jack 
would have had two thousand golden pieces. 

When the dark man had counted all the money, 
he put it back in the bag. 

“T will have to charge you for the bag it is 
wrapped in,” he said. 

“Tf you do,” Jack said, “I will charge you for 
the silken handkerchief the egg is wrapped in.” 

“You make a very hard bargain,” the dark man 
said. “However I will let my bag go against your 
silken handkerchief. Give me the egg.” 

The dark man kept his left hand tight on the 
bag of money until Jack had put the egg into his 
right hand. Then he fondled the egg. 

“Tt is very beautiful,” he said, “but it is not 
worth a thousand pounds. It is only worth five 
hundred pounds.” 

Very slowly he shuffled out of the shop with 
many a backward look at the bag of gold. 

When he had gone, the jeweller said to Jack: “I 
think I had better walk home with you, if you will 
wait until I can close my shop. That dark man is 
very wicked, and he may try to get the gold away 
from you.” 

Jack waited until the jeweller closed his shop 
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and then the two set out for Mother Goose’s house 
on the edge of the woods. They had gone about 
half way when they heard the sound of something 
running after them. They turned. A stout boy 
was doing his best to overtake them. 

“Master Jeweller,” the stout boy called. “Your 
wife is ill and you must go back at once.” 

“T. must go back,” the jeweller said. “I can’t 
go any further with you, Jack, but I think you will 
be safe. You are nearly half way home now and 
it is not yet dark.” 

“Yes, I am sure I shall be safe,” Jack said. 
He took the bag of gold and began to run swiftly 
toward home, while the stout boy turned back with 
the jeweller. 

Jack hadn’t gone very far, when out of a clump 
of bushes by the side of‘the road jumped the dark 
man and snatched the bag of gold away from him. 

“Ho, ho,” the dark man said, “I thought the 
jeweller would accompany you; so I arranged for 
someone to call him home, saying his wife was 
sick. I played this trick on you, Jack, because I 
am going to take back five hundred pounds of 
these gold pieces.” 

Jack fought as well as he could, but the dark 
man was very strong. He overcame him and 
threw him into the ditch. Then he counted out 
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five hundred of the gold pieces and put them in a 
new bag he carried, and gave Jack what was left 
in the old bag. 

“Now, go home,” he said, “and tell your 
mother what has happened. If you had let her 
sell the egg you would have had a thousand pounds 
instead of five hundred. Perhaps this will teach 
you to be a better boy.” Jack went home crying. 

When he told his mother and the Goose and the 
Gander what had happened to him they told him 
he had done wrong in not consulting them. 
When he said he was sorry and that he wouldn’t 
spend any of the five hundred pounds on himself, 
they said that they wouldn’t mention the matter 
again, since they were sure that he had learned his 
lesson and would never be so careless again. 
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OTHER GOOSE was still the same little 

plump lady in a red cloak and tall hat. 

The Goose and the Gander had not changed and 

the Sentinel Ow] was still the same old sleepy owl. 
But little Jack had become big Jack. 

“Mother,” he said to Mother Goose one day, 
“the time has come when I want a wife.” 

“T suppose you are old enough to be married,” 
Mother Goose said, ‘“‘and I should like very well to 
have a daughter. Have you selected the lady?” 

“No,” Jack said, “I haven’t fallen in love with 
anyone yet, but I think perhaps if I went traveling 
to London Town, I might find someone I could 
love.” 

“Very well,” Mother Goose said. “It is time 
for you to see a little of the world.” 

So she bought Jack a fine new velvet cloak and 
a silken doublet, and long shining leather boots, 
and she put a new blue feather in his white velvet 
cap. 
“Now you look very nice,” she said, “and I 
hope you will bring me a good and sweet 
daughter.” 
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Jack bade good-bye to her and to the Goose and 
the Gander and the Sentinel Owl, and began to 
walk towards London Town. At first the road was 
almost deserted, but after a while he began to meet 
wagons and carriages and people on foot and on 
horseback. 

Sometimes he would walk a little way beside a 
farmer driving his cattle to the fair, and sometimes 
he would get up on a horse’s back behind some 
merchant who offered him a ride. 

At night he slept in some convenient inn where 
he met many merry companions. He looked 
carefully at every lady he passed, wondering if she 
would be the one with whom he would fall in love. 
But by the time he had reached London Town he 
hadn’t lost his heart to anyone. 

Jack found London a wonderful place. He 
was never tired of gazing into shops or of walking 
around in the tower of London or of sitting in 
Westminster Abbey. Sometimes he went to the 
King’s palace and looked at the tall soldiers on 
guard there. He felt sure that if the King’s 
daughter, the princess, had been old enough he 
would have fallen in love with her; but she was 
only a little baby. 

His mother had said that he could stay a week 
in London Town and at the end of the seventh 
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day Jack hadn’t fallen in love with anybody. Very 
sadly he left the city and went back along the 
King’s Highway. He had gone but a little dis- 
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tance when he came upon an old gentleman and 
a young girl on horseback. 

Just as he was watching them he saw a robber 
leap out from the roadside. This robber began to 
beat the old gentleman about the head with a stick. 
Jack leaped upon the robber and took his stick 
and knocked him down with it. 

The old gentleman thanked him very warmly. 
“You have perhaps saved my life, and at any rate 
you have saved my money,” he said. “I am very 
much obliged. Jam an old man and I suppose I 
really haven’t the strength to protect my daughter. 
I should have brought a serving man with me.” 

“TI am not a serving man,” Jack said, “but I 
shall be very glad if you will allow me to accom- 
pany you so long as our roads lie together. Then 
if a robber attacks you again, I can drive him off.” 
Then Jack looked at the old gentleman’s daughter 
and then and there he fell in love with her. She 
had hair as yellow as corn and eyes the color of 
violets, and a little red mouth with dimples beside 
it. Jack felt very glad that he was going to act as 
escort for her and her father. 

For several days he walked beside their horses 
on the King’s Highway and he went as slowly as 
he could so that he could have all the more time to 
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talk with the lady, whose name was Sicily. They 
found a great deal to say to each other. 

“T don’t know how it is,” the old gentleman 
said, “you run out of conversation with me in an 
hour, but you seem to be able to talk endlessly with 
my daughter.” 

At the end of the second day they had gotten 
as far as Mother Goose’s house. 

“Here is where I live,” Jack said, “and here 
is where I wish you, too, would consent to live, for 
I love the Lady Sicily and would like to make her 
my wife.” 

“T have no objections,” the old gentleman said, 
“but we must see your mother and talk it over.” 

Jack felt very happy when he was walking up 
to the door of his own home, with Sicily beside 
him. There in the doorway stood Mother Goose 
and the Gander and the Goose and the Sentinel 
Owl. By the look on their faces, he knew that 
they thought Sicily was the most beautiful lady in 
the world. 
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OTHER GOOSE sent for a clergyman to 
come and marry Sicily and Jack. The 
clergyman couldn’t come until the banns had been 
called three times in church. Meantime Jack and 
the Lady Sicily used to go for a long walk every 
day into the town, usually followed by the Goose 
andthe Gander. Jack wanted everyone to see how 
very beautiful Sicily was. 

Everyone rejoiced at the good fortune that had 
befallen him, except the Squire and the dark man. 
The Squire was angry because Jack hadn’t sold 
him the golden egg and the dark man was angry 
because he had robbed Jack of only five hundred 
pounds of gold. He thought that he might just 
as well have taken it all while he was about it. 

One day Jack and Sicily went for a walk in the 
woods. The Goose and the Gander were not with 
them because they had gone on an errand for 
Mother Goose. The Squire and the dark man saw 
the two in the woods and began to follow them. 

The Squire said to the dark man, “Lady Sicily 
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is too good for Mother Goose’s son Jack. I think 
I will marry her myself. If you will go with me 
we will beat Jack and I will run away with the 
Lady Sicily and take her to London Town and 
marry her there.” 

“I will do that,” the dark man said. “If you 
will give me one hundred pounds.” 

“Very well,” the Squire said. “One hundred 
pounds isn’t much money, considering that I shall 
have the Lady Sicily for my wife.” 

The Squire and the dark man stole quietly 
through the woods, each with a big stick in his 
hand. Jack and Sicily didn’t hear them coming 
because they were so busily talking to each other. 

The first thing Jack knew two sticks were beat- 
ing him very hard on his head. Lady Sicily 
screamed and began running very hard toward 
Mother Goose’s cottage, calling for help. Jack 
fought as well as he could, but he had no stick 
and he had two to contend with. The Squire gave 
Jack such a stroke on the head that he fell down 
senseless; then the Squire and the dark man began 
running after Sicily. 

But in the meantime Mother Goose had heard 
Sicily calling and she ran out of her cottage with 
her magic wand. When the Squire saw her magic 
wand he ran away, for he was afraid she would 
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turn him into some terrible creature. The dark 
man couldn’t run as fast as the Squire could, and 
he fell down on his knees and fumbled in his bag 
and took out the golden egg which he always car- 
ried with him. 

“Here,” he said to Mother Goose, “take it. I 
will give it to you if you will not touch me with 
the magic wand.” 

Mother Goose took the golden egg and gave it 
~ to Sicily. 

“Go away,” she said to the dark man, 
never let me see your face again.” 

He got off his knees, but he didn’t go away. 
He kept looking longingly after the golden egg 
that Sicily was carrying. 

Mother Goose hurried up to Jack, who was 
still insensible. She touched him gently on the 
head with her magic wand and he at once rose to 
his feet and was as well as ever. 

“My son,” Mother Goose said, “it appears to 
me that in the Squire and the dark man you have 
two bitter enemies. They will be sure to try and 
hurt you and Sicily. I shall puta stop to that. I 
shall turn Sicily into Columbine and you into 
Harlequin. Then you can go happily through 
the world and nothing will ever harm you.” 

So Mother Goose touched Jack on the forehead 
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and then Sicily. Jack turned into Harlequin, or, 
as he is sometimes called, Pierrot, while Sicily 
turned into Columbine, or Pierrette. Then they 
were both safe from harm. 


The next day they were married and lived very 
happily with Mother Goose. 
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HE dark man was very miserable because he 

had given his golden egg to Mother Goose. 

He made up his mind he would surely get it back 

sometime. He thought that the best chance to 

steal it would be when Jack and Sicily were getting 

married, because then everybody would be in the 

church, even the Sentinel Owl and Mother Goose. 
The house would be empty. 

He hid in the woods outside the cottage until 
he saw Jack and his mother and Sicily and her 
father, and the Goose and the Gander and the Owl 
all start off for the church. When they were well 
on their way he broke into the house and began to 
look for the egg. He looked upstairs and down- 
stairs, in every cupboard and every box, but for a 
long time he couldn’t find it. 

“Mother Goose has hidden it very carefully,” 
he said angrily. Then he sat down to think. 

“Now,” he said, “where would a woman be 
likely to hide a golden egg? I think she would 
put it in an old shoe or a bag of linen. She would 
be sure to put it in a place where a man would 
never think to look for it.” 
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The dark man began going through Mother 
Goose’s clothes closet and linen closet and the 
closet where she kept her dishes. But he couldn’t 
find the golden egg in any of these places. 

At last he went into the cellar where she kept 
her vegetables. On the wall of the cellar was a 
little dried gourd. The dark man shook it and 
something inside rattled. He took it down, and 
there in it was the golden egg. 

He put it in his pocket and hurried away from 
Mother Goose’s house. But he had spent a long 
time looking for the egg; so long that Jack’s wed- 
ding was over and he and his bride were coming 
home. 

The dark man didn’t want to meet them, so he 
slipped into the bushes, but Jack saw him. 

“Do you know,” he said to his wife, “I believe 
that that dark man has been stealing something. 
I am going after him if you will excuse me.” 

So Jack left his newly married wife and began 
to run after the dark man. Although the dark 
man couldn’t run as fast as Jack could, he had got 
a pretty good start. He ran as hard as he could 
through the woods and across the King’s High- 
way and through a meadow toward the sea. Jack 
caught up to him just as he reached the sea. 
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“You shall not have it,” the dark man said, and 
threw the golden egg into the water. 

Jack watched it sink through the water like a 
little golden sun. He marked as well as he could 
the place where it fell. Then, without taking off 
his fine wedding clothes, he plunged into the sea 
and swam out from shore. Reaching the spot 
where he thought the egg had sunk, he dived again 
and again, feeling on the sand at the bottom of the 
sea in hopes of finding it. 

The dark man stood on the shore laughing 
maliciously. ‘You will never find it,” he shouted; 
“you had better go home to your wife and eat your 
wedding dinner.” 

Jack went on searching for a long, long time, 
and at last he found the golden egg. He swam to 
shore with it and waved it triumphantly in the 
dark man’s face. 

“You'll never get this again,” he said. “You 
have caused me a lot of trouble and ruined my satin 
wedding clothes, but I don’t care as long as I have 
the egg.” 

So Jack went home and found that they had 
kept the wedding dinner waiting for him. He put 
on his second best clothes and sat down beside 
Sicily and told the assembled company how the 
dark man had tried to steal the golden egg. 
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HE dark man now thought that he would 

never get back the golden egg from Jack. 
He was perfectly sure that Jack would guard it 
night and day. 

“T have a better idea than that,” the dark man 
thought to himself. ‘The golden egg is good, 
but the Goose that lays the golden egg is better. 
If the Goose laid one egg, she will surely lay an- 
other. Indeed I shouldn’t be surprised to find that 
she has already laid several, but that Jack is keep- 
ing it a secret for fear of thieves. Well, I will 
steal Jack’s Goose.” 

It wasn’t so easy for the dark man to steal Jack’s 
Goose as it was to talk about stealing it. The 
Goose and the Gander slept together in their little 
house, and were never separated. 

“That makes it very hard,” the dark man said. 
“T don’t care to steal the gander. He would be of 
no use tome. I must think of some way of sepa- 
rating them.” But for a long time the dark man 
could think of no way of separating the Goose and 
the Gander. 
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Then he thought of putting a sleeping powder 
in the Gander’s food, so that he would fall sound 
asleep; then the dark man could, carry off the 
Goose without the Gander’s knowing it. But the 
Goose and the Gander always ate from the same 
dish. He found that he couldn’t drug the one 
without drugging the other. 

“T am really afraid to drug the goose,” he said, 
“for fear she would never wake up; but I must 
risk it because I really don’t see any other way of 
getting what I want.” 

So one evening the dark man waited hidden in 
the woods until he saw Mother Goose carry out 
the white and blue bowls from which the Goose 
and Gander ate. She put them in the little house 
where the two slept and then she began to call, 
“Here, Gander; here, Goosey.” 

While she was calling them, the dark man 
slipped around to the back of the little house, 
opened a window, got in and spilled a white pow- 
der into the blue bowl and the white bowl. Then 
he got out of the house again and stole into the 
woods, just as the Goose and the Gander came 
hurrying up from the King’s Highway, eager for 
their supper. They had no sooner eaten the sup- 
per than they fell fast asleep. 

The dark man waited until night had fallen; 
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then he stole into the little house where the Goose 
and Gander were and gently picked up the Goose. 
He put her under his cloak and hurried away as 
fast as he could until he got to his shop in town. 

Then he put the Goose in a basket and went to 
bed. In the morning he opened the basket and 
put in a piece of fine white bread, and said: “Good 
little Goose; lay me a golden egg. Then I will let 
you go free.” 

“T will never lay you a golden egg,” the Goose 
said, ‘and J don’t care whether you let me go or 
not, because sooner or later the Gander will come 
and take me away from you.” 

Meanwhile the Gander didn’t wake up at his 
usual time. Mother Goose went to his little house 
with his breakfast upon a dish and cried in sur- 
prise: “Why, Goosey Gander, where is the goose 
goner” 

Her voice awakened the Gander. Then he 
stood up and looked down at the place where the 
Goose always slept. 

“She would never have left me of her own ac- 
cord,” he said. ‘Somebody has come and stolen 
her?! 

Mother Goose ran into the house for her magic 
wand. She brought it out to the Gander’s house 
and whispered to it. Then she said to the Gander, 
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“My magic wand tells me that the dark man has 
stolen your goose. Come, let us go after her.” 

Mother Goose mounted the Gander’s back and 
they flew to the town and alighted in front of the 
dark man’s shop. The door was locked, but 
Mother Goose and the Gander went down the 
chimney. There they found the dark man just 
trying to run out of the back doar with the basket 
in which the Goose lay. 

Mother Goose lifted her magic wand and he 
stopped quite still. She took the Goose away from 
him and released it from the basket. Then she led 
the dark man into the yard and stood him up 
against a tree. 

“You are a wicked man,” she said, “and I am 
going to turn you into a stone.” She touched his 
forehead and immediately he became a round 
green stone. 

Then Mother Goose elt the Goose and the 
Gander. 

“Come,” she said, “let us take a long ride. I 
have never ridden since little Jack was born, until 
to-day. Now Iam going to do as we used to before 
he came to us. First I will ride on the Goose’s 
back until we come to the moon, and then, dear 
Goosey Gander, I will ride on your back.” 

So they went out of the dark man’s house and 
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through the town until they came to the King’s 
Highway. Then Mother Goose mounted and the 
Goose and the Gander flapped their wings and 
flew high up to the moon. And all the little stars 
clapped their hands and said, “Welcome, dear 
Mother Goose; we are glad to see you again. In 
the day time you may stay down with Jack and 
Sicily and tell Mother Goose stories to their chil- 
dren, but at night time you must ride on the Goose 
and the Gander until they are disenchanted.” 

So after that every night Mother Goose went 
on the journey to see the stars and the moon. 
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